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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PROFESSOR GOODRICH. 


Cuauncey ALLen Gooprion, the second son of Elizur Goodrich — 


first Professor of Law in Yale College—was born in New Haven, Conn., 
October 23,1790. He entered Yale College in the autumn of 1806 
and graduated in 1810.* For nearly two years subsequent to gradua- 


tion he was Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven, and 
in 1812 was called to a tutorship in Yale College. While in that office 
he commenced his literary labors by preparing, at the request of Dr. 
Dwight, a Greek Grammar for the use of the Cuilege, which was pub- 
lished in 1814 and extensively adopted in our colleges, where it con- 
tinued to be used for nearly twenty years, until superseded by more re- 
cent modes of teaching introduced from Europe. At a later period he 
published two elementary works of the same kind, entitled “* Latin Les- 
sons” and “ Greek Lessons.” 


* This Class, though consisting of only fifty-four members at graduation, 
seems to have embodied more than ordinary talent. Among those who have 
become eminent in various departments of professional and public life, we 
notice in the Triennial Catalogue the following distinguished names: Samuel 
F. B. Morse, Inventor of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph ; Abraham B. Has- 
brouck, President of Rutgers College; Ethan A. Andrews, Professor in the 
University of North Carolina, and Author of the Latin Grammar and Latin 
Lexicon ; Eleazar T. Fitch, Professor of Divinity in Yale College; Ebenezer 
Kellogg, Professor of Languages in Williams College ; William W. Ellsworth, 
Governor of Connecticut, Judge of the Supreme Court, and for a time, Professor 
of Law in Trinity College, Hartford; Henry L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 
Patents; Edward Avery and Frederic Grimke, Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 
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In 1815 he entered the ministry, and in the following year was or- 
dained Pastor of the First Congregational Church in Middletown, Conn. 
In 1816 he married Frances Julia, the second daughter of Dr. Noah 
Webster of New Haven. After the death of Dr. Dwight, in 1817, the 
duties which had devolved upon him were divided and a Professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory was instituted. A call to this position was ac- 
cepted and he accordingly entered upon its duties at the close of the 
same year. 

In 1821, Professor Goodrich received an appointment to the Pre- 
sidency of Williams College, which office, however, he declined, 
Owing to protracted ill health, in 1825-6, he was compelled to suspend 
his labors for upwards of a year, during which period he made an exten- 


sive tour in Europe. Soon after his return, Dr. Webster, his father-in- 
law, commenced the publication of his American Dictionary of the 


English Language, in two large Quarto volumes. As this was designed 
more especially for the learned, and sold for $20.00 per copy, an abridg- 
ment in the Royal Octavo form was also required, embracing that part 
of the work which was most important to the public at large. This, Dr. 
Webster committed to Joseph E. Worcester, Esq., under the superin- 
tendence of Prof. Goodrich, who was authorized to alter the orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation on numerous points, with a view to adapt the 
work to more general use. These duties prepared him for his subse- 
quent labors in lexicography. The abridgment appeared very soon 
after the original work, and, for nearly thirty years has been widely 
circulated throughout our country. 

In 1829, Prof. Goodrich became proprietor of a monthly journal 
published at New Haven, which he changed to the Quarterly Christian 
Spectator, a review embracing religious and literary subjects, and com- 
bining the talent, not only of distinguished officers of Yale College, but 
of many eminent men throughout the country. Peculiar circumstances 
gave it great prominence in the theological discussions of the day, and 
consequently a very extended circulation. He continued in this office 
about five years, at the end of which period he committed his charge to 
another editor. 
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In 1835, Brown University conferred upon Prof. Goodrich the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1839, a Professorship of the 
Pastoral Charge was created in the Theological Department of Yale Col- 
lege, and Prof. Goodrich being transferred thereto, he has continued to 
fill the office to the present time. His duties in this capacity did not, 
however, separate him entirely from the Academical Department; his 
course of lectures to the Senior Class on Rhetoric and Oratory have 
been continued as formerly. 

Soon after the death of Dr. Webster, in 1843, it was decided to pub- 
lish his large Dictionary in a single Quarto volume, adapted to more 
general use. Prof. Goodrich was requested to subject this and the 
Royal Octavo abridgment to a thorough revision, in order—as stated in 
the preface—‘ that each department embraced should be brought down, 
as far as possible, to the latest advances of science, literature, and the 
arts, at the present day.” In conjunction with William G. Webster, 
Esq., who had been ussociated with his father in his later labors on the 
Dictionary, the changes originally made in orthography and pronuncia- 
tion, he carried to a still greater extent, and at the close of the year 
1847—nearly four years having been devoted to this undertaking— 
these two works, in the revised form, appeared simultaneously, and were 
found to remove nearly all the objections to the American Dictionary 
which had previously existed. Stereotype plates of each were speedily 
prepared for use in England, and both have been very widely circulated 
not only in this country, but throughout the British Dominions, 

In 1852 he published a part of his lectures on English Oratory, in 
connection with a work entitled Select British Eloquence, containing 
the masterpieces of oratory in Great Britain for nearly two centuries, a 
life of each orator being given with sketches of political history designed 
to illustrate the subjects under debate, together with critical remarks on 
the peculiarities of each speaker. 

The last published work of Prof. Goodrich is an abridgment of the 
American Dictionary, in a medium sized Octavo volume, entitled A 


Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary, designed especially for the use of 
young writers. Its distinguishing feature is, its containing—scattered 
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throughout the volame—many thousand synonymes, ranged under dis- 
tinct heads with a discrimination of the more important terms, after the 
manner of Crabbe. This has sometimes been called the New Uni- 
versity Dictionary. An abridgment of it has also been published 
under the title of the Academic Dictionary. At present his literary 
efforts aside from professional labors, are for the most part directed to 
the revision of his published works. 

To the great body of students in the present College generation, Prof. 
Goodrich is best known in his weekly religious lectures on Sabbath 
evening, being a continuation of exercises commenced and carried on, 
from the time of his assuming the professorship of the Pastoral Charge, in 
1839, with only occasional interruptions from ill health, and from which, 
it is not too much to say, no one of the scores of voluntary attendants 
who throng his lecture-room ever went away without a more profound 
regard for the claims of religious truth, and a higher admiration for the 
exhibition of its power. 

The accompanying portrait from a daguerreotype by Moulthrop of 
New Haven, was executed by J. C. Buttre, Esq., of New York City, who 
is at present engaged upon the engravings of the Senior Class, and is 
pronounced by the friends of the Professor to be a faithful likeness. 
Long may it be, however, ere this representation of what, in our day, 
is more deeply graven on the tablet of the heart, shall cease to be asso- 
ciated in the minds of the youth who frequent these classic shades, with 
that instruction and counsel which so often elicit the prayer of the 
Roman Bard— 
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Elihu Dale. 


“The pile by Yale's beneficence was raised, 
Who, pious honors to his country paid, 
And deep and strong the sure foundations laid 
Of virtuous learning in his native soil, 
A generous bounty and a God-like toil. 
Her country, back her grateful vows repeats, 
And Yatz in every thankful bosom beats,”* 


Few names in history have acquired a wider or more enviable noto- 
riety than that of Yale. Associated, as it is, with the highest walks of 
literature and science, it requires no gratuitous commemoration to 
herald its praise; and yet this very notoriety operates essentially to ren- 
der mythical, if not to obscure, the man whose wisdom and generosity 
have rendered it famous. 

The Institution which bears his name is too extensively and too favor- 
ably known to need comment. Founded in prayer and fostered by the 
coéperation and patronage of a nation, it has ever maintained the high 


* Extract from a poem entitled “The Benefactors of Yale College,” printed 
at Boston in the year 1733; a copy of which is in the possession of the American 
Antiquarian Society, in Worcester, Mass—V. Memorabilia Yalensia; p. 198. 
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rank among American Colleges to which by virtue of its antiquity, it was 
justly entitled ; while the spirit which animates it to-day is a seal of the 
noble perpose whereby its founders were actuated when they christened 
it “ The School of the Church.” But the success of a great and praise- 
worthy enterprise, though it may sometimes temper, should never be the 
condition of public gratitude to those who have labored and sacrificed 
for its promotion. Had this college never become a radiating centre of 
Light and Truth, had it never sent forth in its cause, an army of cham- 
pions on which the Sun never sets, Governor Yale would have merited 
the heart-felt benediction of every Christain philanthropist to the end of 
time. Much more, since, in the dark hour of adversity his timely aid 
has secured to the world a well-spring of intellectual life, should his 
memory be cherished in the heart of a grateful posterity. 

An attempt, therefore, to glean the few isolated facts relating to this 
worthy personage, that are scattered here and there in history, and 
present them in a connected form, needs no apology, and it is a matter 
of the deepest regret that the sources of information which may be laid 
under tribute for such an undertaking are so extremely meagre. The 
basis of nearly all that has been written on the subject is found in “ The 
Annals or History of Yale College,” by President Clap, published in the 
year 1766, but subsequent research has detected errors even in this care- 
fully prepared and valuable work, while time is constantly developing 
new and interesting facts. 

Elihu Yale was descended from an ancient and wealthy family which 
for many generations possessed the manor of Plas Grannow, and sev- 
eral other messuages of the yearly value of £500, near the city of 
Wrexham, the capital of Denbighshire in North Wales. 

His ancestry may be traced with certainty to David Yale, Esq., who 
as early as 1613 was married to Ann, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Morton, Dean of Winchester and afterwards Bishop of Chester, Litch- 
field and Coventry, and Durham in England. David Yale died in 1617) 
leaving three children, David, Ann and Thomas. In the following year 
his widow became the second wife of Hon. ‘Theophilus Eaton, Esq., who, 
about twenty years afterward, in order to escape the religious persecu- 
tions that were rife at that period, embarked, in company with his fam- 
ily and the Rev. John Davenport, on board the Hector, for America, and 
arrived at Boston, Massachusetts, June 26, 1637, whence they removed, 
in the following year, to New Haven—then known as Quinnipiac— 
where they arrived April 15, 1638. 

Thomas Yale, the youngest of the family, and father of Elihu—the 
subject of this sketch—with an estate of £100, settled as a merchant and 
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became one of the most prominent men in the colony. In 1645, he 
married Mary, daughter of Capt. Nathaniel Turner of New Haven. 
Here their third son, Elihu, was born April 5, 1648. 

Soon after the death of Gov. Eaton, which occurred January 7, 1657-8, 
Mrs. Eaton returned to England, accompanied by her son Thomas Yale, 
Esq., who took with him his son Elihu, then ten years of age, to be educa- 
ted. In 1659, the year following, the father returned to America, where 
he died, March 27, 1683. His wife survived till October 15, 1704. 
Though retaining, as it would seem, an affectionate remembrance of his 
western home, it does not appear that their son Elihu ever returned to 
his native town. From his subsequent career we may infer that the 
twenty years succeeding his arrival in England were devoted to his edu- 
cation and such an acquaintance with men and things in the business 
world as was to prepare him for his future duties in mercantile and offi- 
cial life. 

In, or about the year 1678, he left England for the East Indies, 
where, by his industry and enterprise, he amassed a princely fortune, and 
was made Governor of Fort St. George (Madras) on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. While here he also contracted marriage with a wealthy Indian 
lady, the widow of Governor Hinmers, his predecessor in office. By this 
marriage he had three daughters, Catherine, Anne and Ursula, of whom 
the eldest, Catherine, married Dudley North, Esq., son of Sir Dudley 
North, who was the brother of Francis, Baron Guilford, Lord Keeper ; 
the second, Anne, married Lord James Cavendish, third son of the first 
Duke of Devonshire, and the youngest, Ursula, died unmarried. 

After a residence of twenty years in the Indies, Gov. Yale, at that 
time about fifty years of age, retired to England with his family, to enjoy 
the fruits of his diligence and success. To such an extent had he won 
the confidence and esteem of those who knew him that soon after his ar- 
rival he was chosen Governor of the East India Company, and still 
later, about the beginning of the year 1718, as a further testimonial of 
the high consideration in which he was held, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. 

An interesting circumstance in relation to the Gevernee i is mentioned 
by Collins, in his “ Peerage of England,” in these terms: “ Elihu Yale, 
Esq., brought such quantities of goods from India, that finding no house 
large enough to store them in, he had a public sale of the overplus, and 
that was “the first Auction in England.”* 


* The following Bill of Sale, which has recentiy been brought to light, may 
also, in this connection, possess some interest for the Antiquary, if not for the 
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But his enjoyment was not to consist in hoarded treasure. No sooner 
had he become established in London than his native generosity began 
to cast about for some worthy objects on which to bestow his wealth. 
For such benevolence it was not strange that his prudence and sagacity 
should have singled out the endowment of an institution of learning as an 
enterprise most worthy of his liberal patronage. The next consideration 
that presented itself was, What institution should receive his donations ? 
Whether one of the celebrated universities in the land of his adoption, 
whose honor might link his ancestry to fame, or one of the obscure 
provincial schools amid the forests of his native settlement. From the 
following paragraph, extracted from a letter addressed to Mr. Pierpont 
by Jeremiah Dummer, Jun., then agent in London for the colony of Con- 
necticut, and dated London, 22d May, 1711, it appears that Governor 
Yale previously designed to evrich some English university, but that the 
course of his charity was, perhaps. turned by Mr. Dummer, who was de- 
votedly attached to the interests of the colony : 

“Here is Mr. Yale formerly Governor of Fort George in the Indies, who has 
got a prodigious estate, and new by Mr. Dixwell sends for a relation of his from 
Connecticut to make him his heir, having no son. He told me lately that he in- 


tended vo bestow a charity upon some college in Oxford, under certain reatric- 
tions which he mentioned. But I think he should much rather do it to your 


general reader. It was discovered in a copy of “The Evening Post,” a news- 
paper issued at London several months after the Governor's death, and bearing 
date, 


“ From Thursday March 8 to Saturday March 10, 1722.” 
THE LAST SALE FOR THIS SEASON. 


Being the most Valuable Part of the Collection of Elihu Yale, Esq. ; (late 
Governor of Fort St. George) deceas’d. Consisting of Jewels, (particularly that 
celebrated Diamond Ring, on which is cut the Arms of England and Scotland, 
formerly belonging to Mary Queen of Scots) fine Diamond and Pearl Necklaces, 
Gold repeating and Silver Watches, and Clocks with several Motions, Chas’d, 
Philligrew and Household Plate, with several Dozens of silver Plates, and 
some Dishes; a large Collection of valuable Pictures and Limnings, among 
which is the Capital Picture of the Samaritan Woman, by the famous Vander 
Werf; a fine India Skreen, with great Variety of India Cabinets, and divers 
Sorts of Household Goods; brass Cannons, curious Fire-Arms, Mathematical In- 
struments, fine Snuff Boxes, Swords and Canes, several Parcels of fine Silks, 
Linens, Muslins, &c. With many valuable Curiosities in Gold, Silver, and Agate, 
will be expos’d to View, at his late Dwelling-house in Queen’s Square near 
Ormond-street, till the Time of Sale, which will begin on Thursday the 8th of 
March at 11 a-clock. Catalogues to be had only at the Place of Sale, and at Mr. 
Cock’s near the Vine Tavern in Broad-street near Golden Square, St. James's. 
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College, seeing he is a New England and I think a Connecticut man. If, there- 
fore, when his kinsman comes over, you will write him a proper letter on the 
subject, I will take care to press it home.” 

But irrespective of Mr. Dummer’s intervention, various cireumstances 
conspired to direct the attention of Gov. Yale to the cause of education 
in New England. It was the land of his birth and childhood; and in 
his native town where the bones of his parents reposed and where many 
of his relatives were still residing a new College had just been estab- 
lished and was struggling to maintain itself against the adverse fortunes 
of a new colony, which considerations were alone sufficient to move the 
sympathy of a nature far less susceptible than that of Gov. Yale. But 
still another influence operated perhaps more directly to effect this end ; 
it was the circumstance hinted at in the paragraph just cited. By the 
laws of England the paternal estate being entailed to the eldest male 
heir of the family, and Gov. Yale having no son, he sent to his brother 
Mr. John Yale of New Haven, requesting him to send one of his sons to 
inherit the estate. Accordingly, in the year 1712, he sent his son David 
Yale to London, who, upon his return, received an honorary degree from 
Yale College in the year 1724. “These things,” says President Clap, 
“brought Gov. Yale into correspondence with the Hon. Governor Sal- 
tonstall and the Rev. Mr. Pierpont of New Haven, which was the occa- 
sion of his generous donations.” These donations, consisting for the most 
part of books and goods, and varying in amount, were made at sundry 
times from the year 1714, at which time he sent forty volumes of books 
in Mr. Dummer’s collection, till the year of his death. About three 
years subsequent to the first, he sent above 300 volumes in addition, 
both of which parcels were estimated at £100. In the following sum- 
mer he sent goods to the value of £200 at prime cost, together with the 
king’s picture and arms,* and three years later he sent to the value of 
£100 more, which two collections were sold for an equivalent of £400, 
these donations amounting in all to five hundred pounds sterling. 

The following extracts relating to these donations, are from letters ad- 
dressed by Mr. Dummer to Gov. Saltonstall. Under date of London, 
March 12, 1717-18, he writes: 


“T am endeavoring to get you a present from Mr. Yale for the finishing your 
College, of which I shall write you more particularly in a little time.” 


After the long and bitter controversy in relation to the permanent 


* Charles I by Sir Godfrey Kneller, now deposited in the South room of the 
Trumbull Gallery. Some over-zealous patriot destroyed the king's arms during 
the Revolution, 
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locality of the institution which resulted in its final establishment at 
New Haven, he writes, April 14, 1719: 


“T heartily congratuate you upon the happy union of the Colony in fixing the 
College at New Haven, after some differences which might have been attended 
with ill consequences. 

“Mr. Yale is very much rejoiced at this good news ; and more than a little 
pleased with his being patron of such a seat of the Muses; saving that he 
expressed at first some kind of concern whether it was well in him, being a 
Churchman, to promote an Academy of Dissenters. But when he had discoursed 
the point freely, he appeared convinced that the business of good men is to 
spread religion and learning among mankind, without being too fondly attached 
to particular tenets about which the world never was, nor ever will be agreed. 
Besides, if the discipline of the Church of England be most agreeable to 
Scripture and primitive practice, there’s no better way to make men sensible of 
it, than by giving them good learning. 

“ Mr. Yale’s picture * at full length, with his nephews on the same canvas, is 
drawn for a present to your College Hall, and he'll send you by the same con- 
veyance, another parcel of books, part uf which he has promised me, shall be 
the Royal Transactiuns, in 17 volumes. He proposed sending you a pair of 
Globes; but when I told him you had two pair already, we agreed that in lieu 
of them you shall have some mathematical instruments and glasses for making 
philosophical experiments, as microscopes, telescopes, and other glasses for use, 
as well as for ornament and curiosity. 

“T have some books and other things for you of my own collection, which I'll 
either put up separately or pack them with what Mr. Yale sends.” 


Again, Oct. 1, 1720, Mr. Dummer writes: 


“ Mr. Yale makes me many apclogies for having done nothing for your College 
this , and promises to make ample amends by the first ship.” 

The following, dated Feb. 25, 1720, (1721,) probably refers to the 
last of his donations noticed in the list above: 

“Mr. Yale has shipped a hundred pounds sterling in goods for your College. 
This however is but half what Mr. Yale promised me a month ago, when he 
assured me he would remit you 200 lbs. sterling per annum during his life, and 
make a settled annual provision to take place after his death. But old gentle- 
men are forgetful. I was with him last night, to refresh his memory about the 
books, pictures and other presents, which I formerly mentioned to you, and to 
see if they could be ready to go with the goods, but it seems they won’t be in 
order ’tilla month hence. I shall be glad if they are ready then.” 


According to President Clap it is said, that a little before his death 
he wrote his Will, wherein he gave £500 more, and soon after, thinking 
it best to execute that part of his Will during his life, he packed 


* This picture was unfortunately never received; and probably nothing in 
this collection ever reached the College. 
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up goods to that value ready to be sent, but as he died before they were 
shipped, the goods were never sent ; neither could the Will obtain a 
probate, although Governor Saltonstall took much pains to effect it. 
Mr. Dummer writes in relation to this matter, under date of March 8, 
1722-28 : 

“The suit in Doctors Commons, about the legacy to Yale College, goes on 
well in the main. There is, indeed, one unfavorable circumstance attending it, 
that the preamble to the will and the schedule were distinct papers, and found 
in different places. This will be an objection, but I believe not strong enough 
to hinder the probate.” 

Again, July 22, 1723: 

“JT am still in the Commons about Gov. Yale’s Will; because the sons in-law 
use every art of delay. I have received twelve pounds more from Mr. Ashurst. 
Isent you some prints. I long to have somebody come over from Mr. Beard, 
or else we shall lose the estate.” 

By the munificence of Governor Yale, the Trustees of the new Col- 
lege were enabled, soon after receiving his second donation, to complete 
a large and commodious edifice,* which, in honor of this distinguished 
benefactor, they named Yate Co.tece,t and entered upon record a 
memorial thereof in Latin, of which the following is a translation : 


“The Trustees of the Collegiate School, constituted in the splendid Town of 
New Haven, in Connecticut, being enabled by the most Generous Donation of 
the Honorable Elihu Yale, Esq: to finish the College House, already begun and 
erected, gratefully considering the Honour due to such and so great a Benefactor 
and Patron, and being desirous, in the best Manner, to perpetuate to all Ages 
the Memory of so great a Benefit, conferred chiefly on this Colony: We, the 
Trustees, having the honour of being intrusted with an Affair of so great 
Importance to the common good of the people, especially of this Province, do 
with one Consent agree, determine and ordain, that our College House shall be 
called by the Name of it’s Munificent Patron, and shall be named Yarr Cotiece: 
that this province may keep and preserve a lasting Monument of such a Gener- 
ous Gentleman, who, by so great a Benevolence and Generosity, has provided for 
their greatest Good, and the peculiar Advantage of the Inhabitants, both in the 
present and future Ages.” 


* This structure stood on the southeast corner of the present College Green, 
fronting College street. It was constructed of wood, one hundred and seventy 
feet long, twenty-two feet wide and three stories high; containing nearly fifty 
studies besides the Hall, Library and Kitchen, and cost about £1000 sterling. It 
was raised October 8, 1717, and completed in the following year. It was demol- 
ished in October, 1782, a part having been pulled down six or seven years before. 

+This name, though originally applied to the first “College House,” was 
used indiscriminately to designate this and the Collegiate School, until by the 
Charter of 1745, it was applied to the Corporate Body. 
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This occurred on the occasion of the first Public Commencement held 
in New Haven, September 10, 1718, “where were present,” in the 
language of President Clap, “besides the Trustees, the Honorable 
Gurdon Saltonstall, Esq. Governor of the Colony of Connecticut; the 
Honorable William Taylor, Esq. as representing Governor Yale; the 
honorable Nathan Gold, Esq. Deputy Governor, sundry of the worship- 
ful Assistants; the Judges of the Circuit; a great number of reverend 
Ministers, and a great concourse of spectators.” 

“On the Commencement day morning,” continues the learned annal- 
ist, “this monument, both of generosity and gratitude, was, with solemn 
pomp, read off in the College Hall, both in Latin and English ; then the 
procession moved to the meeting house, to attend the public exercises of 
the day: wherein, besides the oration made by one of the Bachelors, 
the Rev. Mr. John Davenport, one of the Trustees, at the desire of the 
body, made a florid oration, wherein he largely insisted upon, and 
highly extolled the generosity of Governor Yale. Eight candidates re- 
ceived the honor of a degree of Bachelor of Arts; and several more 
were created Masters. And the Honorable Governor Saltonstall was 
pleased to grace and crown the whole solemnity, with an elegant Latin 
oration; wherein he congratulated the present happy state of the Col- 
lege, in being fixed at New Haven, and enriched with so many noble 
benefactions; and particularly celebrated the great generosity of Gov- 
ernor Yale, with much respect and honor.” “All which ended,” 
says an eye-witness,” “the gentlemen returned to the College Hall, 
where they were entertained with a splendid dinner, and the ladies, at 
the same time, were also entertained in the Library; after which they 
sung the four first verses in the 65th Psalm,t and so the day ended.” 

On the same occasion the Trustees sent to Gov. Yale a letter of 
thanks, which, so far as we know, has never been published, and whose 
quaintness of style, aside from its subject matter, render it a document 
of unusual interest. 

The following is an exact transcript : 


HownovrasBte Sir: 
The Trustees of the Collegiate School of Connecticutt, fixed in the Ancient 


* Rev. Samuel Johnson, D. D., first President of Kings [Columbia] College 
in the city of New York, at that time Tutor in Yale College, who left a manu- 
script history of the College from its foundation to the year 1719. 

+ These Stanzas have been prefixed to a new collection of “ Yale Songs,” just 
published by Thomas H. Pease, New Haven. 
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famous Town of New Haven, have Convened on our Academical Solemnities, 
where we have had the Honour done us of Seeing the names of the famous 
Books sent us from y* Hont appearing in the Catalogue of the Books of the 
Noble Spirited Benefactors of our School, and of Knowing your most Generous 
Bounty of a Large Quantity of very agreeable Goods, together with a further 
Ornament of choice Books, his Majesties Picture and arms are safely Arived at 
Boston, and had the Happiness of the Hon»!e Coll. Taylor, Representing y* 
Hono', Gracing the Solemnities of our Commencemt. In whose presence a 
great number of Learned men and y* fautors of Learning attending, we the 
Trustees in the Large and Splendid Hall of our Building, Have done our School 
the Honour of naming it with your Illustrious name and have called it Yale- 
Colledge, and read off a Memorial of it in the Lattin Tongue, And also a Memo- 
rial of the Same in the English Tongue, answered with a Counterpart in Lattin, 
which Coll. Taylor was pleased to say was very agreeable to him representing 
y' Honor. From the Hall the Schollars in the way usual walked to the meet- 
ing house, where in the presence of the Hon>!e Govr Saltonstall and his Gener- 
ous Lady, the Hon!e Coll. Taylor representing your Person, the Honble 
Deputy Govern’ Gold, with sundry worshipful Assistants, the Judges of the 
Circuit, a Great numb" of Revé Ministers, and Learned men and of a great fre- 
quency, your Hon’rs bounty hath been opened with the great gratitude by the 
Saluting Orator, and after the Disputations were well performed, jn an oration 
managed by one of our Body, hath been proclaimed the wonderful Goodness of 
a most Bountiful God, and the Benefits of Liberal Donors, and in a Distinguish- 
ing Degree the admirable Munificence of your Hont with warmest Prayers to 
the God of all grace to inrich your Hono more and more with all Spiritual 
Blessings ; and that after the long Continuance of a publick blessing so rich in 
Good works, a multitude, who have been Satisfied with your beneficences, may 
receive their Generous Benefactor into Everlasting Tabernacles. Immediately 
after which ten Deserving proficients received their Degrees, which being given, 
our Hon*!e Governor Saltonstall was pleased in a famous Latin Speech to do us 
the Hont of Crowning the Solemnities of the Day, Extolling with profound 
respect your Hon*!e name. The Solemnities being perfected, in Colledge Order 
from the meeting-house we returned to Yale-Colledge Hall and Library, where- 
in were Generously entertained with a large Colledge Dinner a vast number, 
andin the Library Hon®!e Representative the Hon®!¢ Ingenuous and Gener- 
ous Coll. Taylor, was pleased to seat himself at the Table of the Ladies. The 
Day hath with Divine countenance, been carried on in a Splendid manner. We 
rejoyce in the Goodness of Almighty Gop, who hath provided for our School so 
honourable a protection, and revived our Hopes that so great and Glorious a 
work, for the Hon* of Almighty Gop, for the Service of Religion and Learning, 
for the Ornament and Weal of our Colony, and in particular for the accomplish- 
ment of many your worthy Relations, may, under your great name, flourish and 
increase in Glory. As we offer humble and hearty Thanks to y* Hon* for your 
many bounties, so we are and shall be Constant Solicitors at the Throne of 
Grace, that your Abundant Charity and Liberality flowing from your Pious 
Breast may be found to the making very weighty your Crown of Glory to be 
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received from the hands of atte free grace in the Day of our Lord iii 
and we humbly desire Leave to do our Selves the Hont of Subscribing 


Hon?!e Sir, 
Your Hon'’s most obliged, 
Most Thankfull, 
And most obedient Servants, 
James Noyss, 
New-Haven, Samvuet Anprew, 
Sept. 12, 1718. SamveEt Russet, 


Josep Wess, 

Jou, Davenrort, 

Tuomas Ruaatxs, 

Srepuen 
The Hon"!¢ Exmu 


The place and date of Governor Yale’s death it is difficult to fix with 
certainty. It has been generally supposed by those who have, at differ- 
ent periods, made the record, that he died while on a visit to the seat of 
his ancestors in Wales, but it is now pretty well established that he died 
at London on the 8th, and was buried at Wrexham on the 22d of 
July, 1721., 

The inscription on his tomb is usually given as follows: 

“ Under this tomb lyes interr’d Exinu Yate, of Place-Gronow, Esq.; born 5th 
April, 1648, and dyed the 8th of July, 1721, aged 73 years. 

“ Born in America, in Europe bred, 
Ir Afric travell'd, and in Asia wed, 
Where long he liv’d and thriv’d; at London dead. 
Much Good, some II] he did, so hope all’s even; 
And that his soul thro’ Mercy’s gone to Heaven. 
You that survive and read, take care 
For this most certain Exit to prepare, 
For only the Actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.”+ 


From more recent investigation it appears that the monument of 
Governor Yale, having become worn and defaced by time, was repaired 
in the year 1820, and the original inscription re-cut, with modifications 
and additions. This monument, situated in the church-yard of St. 


* The obsequious deference which is manifest in affixing these signatures, re- 
quires in the manuscript little less than a page of foolscap, which, for want of 
room, is not here imitated. 

+ The last two lines of this epitaph will be recognized as a quotation from 
that noble dirge by Shirley, opening with 

“ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things,” 
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Giles, Wrexham,* was visited in June, 1857, by Professor Edward E. 
Salisbury of New Haven, who copied the following inscriptions : 
On the east end : 
In the year of our Lord 
MDCCCXX 
this tomb underwent a general repair by the 
Parish 
to perpetuate the memory 
of him who so liberally 
contributed to the 
improvement of the Church. 
On the south side : 
Elihu Yale Esqr 
was buried the twenty-second of July 
in the year of our Lord 
MDCCXXI 
On the north side: 
Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 
Where long he liv’d and thriv’d; in London dead. 
Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul through Mercy’s gone to Heaven. 
You that survive and read this tale take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare, 
Where blest in peace the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the silent dust. 


There is, at present, in the possession of Yale College, an original 
full length portrait of the Governor, which, on the application of Presi- 


* Wrexham is one of the largest towns in North Wales, and its chief ornament 
is the fine old church, near the west end of which stands the tomb of Gov. 
Yale. A lithographic representation of Wrexham Church has been recently 
deposited in the Trumbull Gallery by Prof. Salisbury. A modern tourist in 
describing a visit to this locality, speaks of this as “ an elegant gothic structure, 
very richly ornamented, and having a most beautiful tower, at least one 
hundred and forty feet in height.” Of Gov. Yale the same writer says, “He 
appears to have been much attached to Wrexham; for he has ornamented the 
church with a very fine altar-piece, which he purchased at Rome, and, although 
he died in London, he desired his remains might be deposited among the fair 
green hills of Denbighshire.” 

“Miss Seward, who has eulogized many a beautiful scene in the Principality, 
has paid a passing tribute to the venerable towers of Wrexham Church : 


“ Her hallowed temple there religion shews, 
That erst with beauteous majesty arose, 
In ancient days, where gothic art displayed 
Her fanes in airy elegance arrayed.” 
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dent Stiles, through Samuel Broome, Esq., of London, was presented to 
the College in 1789, by the grandson of Catharine Yale, Dudley North, 
Esq., member of Parliament for Great Grimsby, and at that time owner 
of the family seat of the Norths, at Glemham, in Suffolk, England. 
From a date on the canvas, the portrait appears to have been executed 
by E. Seeman, 1717, about four years before the Governor’s death. 

The following correspondence, preserved among the literary reliques 
of President Stiles, in the College Library, invests this painting with a 
new interest, and it is hoped will tend to perpetuate the memory of that 
praiseworthy zeal which secured to the institution so valuable an 
acquisition. 

- [Dudley North, Esq. to Samuel Broome, Esq.] 
ss I have the honour of your Letter inclosing the request of Yale College, 
and shall be very happy to have it in my power to comply therewith. 

I believe I might indeed promise it at present, as I recollect that I have more 
than one Portrait of the Governor, at Glemham, in Suffolk, * * * * 

I shall probably not be in Suffolk immediately, but will give orders (if you 
wish to send it by an early conveyance) to have a Portrait sent hither as soon 
as possible, which I will be obliged to you to present to Dr. Stiles and the Col- 
lege, with my compliments and thanks for the Honour which they confer upon 
my Ancestor and his family. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servt., 
Hamilton St., May 16, 1789. Duptey Norra. 
Mr. Broome. 


In a letter to Dr. Stiles, informing him of the success of his negotia- 
tions, Mr. Broome says : 

“When this Portrait has reached you, I wish, Sir, you would, if you think 
proper, acknowledge the receipt thereof by a line directed to the Honourable 
Dudley North, Esquire, at Glemham, in Suffolk, Great Britain. This will be 
pleasing to his Honour the Donor, and if it is signed in behalf of the Corpora- 
tion it will no doubt be the more acceptable.” 

This extract is under date of July 20,1789. He announces the send- 
ing of the Painting as follows : 


Lonpon, Aug. 5, 1789. 
Rev’p Sie: 


On the 4th Instant your picture was shipped on board the ship New 


York, Captain Dominick, for New York. I wish the same safe to hand and to 


your satisfaction. Ihave not seen it, and if [had I am no Judge of painting, 
from its size I have no doubt it cost originally fifty or one hundred guineas; it 
was sent from Mr. North’s seat free from expense. I have paid only the 
carriage, shipping,&c. * * * * 

In his reply to the letter of which the above is a fragment, Dr. Stiles 
says : 
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“Correspondent to your ideas and the feelings of our own hearts upon this 
occasion, I have written a letter of thanks to the honorable Donor which I en- 
close, and beg you would be kind as to present to him. We return you thanks 
for your persevering and successful application, and for the care and trouble 
you have taken in this matter.” 


This “letter of thanks” is here introduced in full r 


[Dr. Stiles to Hon. Dudley North, M. P.] 


Nov. 2, 1789. 
Sir: 


The 15th ult? we received in good preservation and deposited in the pub- 
lic Library of this College, the grand and elegant Pourtrait of Governor Yale 
which you have done us the honor of presenting as a donation to this Univer- 
sity, which ever since the year 1718 has had the honor of bearing his name, as 
a memorial of its most distinguished benefactor. Twice before during my 
Presidency, I had attempted to obtain this very pleasing and acceptable acqui- 
sition, but without success, as for want of its intermediate connexions my address 
did not reach the benevolent possessor, until by the address and perseverance of 
our worthy friend Mr. Broome, we have at length obtained our wishes. The 
alacrity and cheerfulness with which you have most obligingly complied with 
our request, adds a double value to the gratuity, which will at the same time 
remain a monument of our very honorable benefactor, and of the beneficent 
liberality of his illustrious descendant, who has honored us with this original 
pourtrait of his dignified and venerable ancestor. Iam now in the name of 
the Senatus Academicus, the President and Fellows of Yale College, to returr 
you their thanks for this kind and generous donation, which you will be pleased 
to accept as coming from hearts full of sensibility for the favor, and replete with 
sincerity and gratitude. 

Would it be gratifying to yourself or to any branches of the family to receive 
an account of the state of the College, it shall be duly communicated, and give 
me leave to add that an History or Memoir of the Life of Gov. Yale would be 
peculiarly pleasing and acceptable to us, for altho’ he was born here in New 
Haven, the town in which his College is situated, yet his early departure from 
hence to Europe, and his spending the most of life in the East Indies, leaves us 
destitute of the information we wish to be possessed of with respect to so dis- 
tinguished a benefactor. May I humbly ask of you, Sir, that by yourself or some 
intelligent friend furnished with ample family documents, you will cause to be 
made a history or memoir of his life, to be deposited in the Archives of this Uni- 
versity, and to be preserved with us as a perpetual Memorial of his? 

With every sentiment of gratitude and respect, I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obliged, most obedient, 
& very humble servant, 
Ezra Stites, President, in the name of the 
President & Fellows of Yale College in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Hon. Duptry Norra, Esqr. 
Of Glemham, Suffolk, Great Britain, 
Member of Parliament for Great Grimsby, 
Hamilton Street, Piccadilly, London. 
VOL. XXIII. 13 
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Had such a memoir as was aolicited in the above letter ever been re- 
ceived, we should be spared the necessity of interrogating the faded 
lineaments of the canvas for those personal traits which are always 
sought after in a distinguished character. 

In addition to this excellent portrait, there is lodged among the choice 
treasures of the College which bears his name, an article which is val- 
ued not only for its intrinsic worth and its associations, but especially as 
it presents another truthful representation of the Governor’s features. It 
is nothing less than his Silver Snuff Box,* on the shell cover of 
which is elaborately carved in bass relief, an elegant profile likeness of 
the Governor’s head. This was likewise procured by the careful provi- 
dence of President Stiles, in the year previous to his successful applica- 
tion for the painting. As a passage in his diary contains all we know 
of its history, the following entry, made in 1788, May Ist, is transcribed 
verbatim: “This day I bought of Caleb Cook, Esq., of Wallingf’d, an 
antique Silver Snuff Box, of the East India Yale, the Turtle Shell cover 
was neatly & elegantly charged with the Governors Head in Alto 
Relievo (basso relievo) and his coat of arms. I gave fourty shill’gs for 
it; and do now deposit it in the Archives of Yale, as a Memorial of 
its principal Benefactor.” To which he appends a brief sketch of his 
life, and adds, “In 1755, Major Elihu Hall, of Wallingf’d, brot from 
England this Snuff Box, presented by some of the Governor's family to 
Mr. Yale of Wallingford. It has at length come into my hands 
and is now deposited in the Archives of the College named after the 
Governor Yale College.” 

These two are believed to be the only original authentic likenesses of 
Gov. Yale now existing in this country, though various copiest have 


* This box is oval in form and contains on the top of the cover, carved in a 
manner similar to the likeness on the inside, the family Coat of Arms, underneath 
which is inscribed the motto, PRAEMIVM VIRTVTIS GLORIA. 

Around the edge of the box, on the outside, are engraved the following in- 
scriptions : 

On one side—GUB. ELIHU YALE EFFIG. & ARMOR. 
On the other—Cott. Yat. Ex. Dono Pras, Srizzs. 

And on the bottom of the box, in rough characters, as if acted on by some 
chemical agent, 1755, probably indicating the year in which it was imported. 

+ A finely engraved copy of the portrait in Trumbull Gallery, executed on 
copper by Daggett, Hinman & Co., about fifteen years since, has been recently 
traced out, and would have been sought to embellish this number of the Yale 
Literary Magazine had it not been so injured by fire as to render it unfit for 
use, 
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been published and are now extant, executed on various materials and 
with various degrees of accuracy. 

There was, however, an engraved likeness of Gov. Yale sent to the 
College at an early period, under which was placed, in Manuscript, the 
following inscription : 

Errieies virt D. D. Yate, 
Lonpinensis ARMIGERI. 
En vir! cui meritas laudes ob facta per orbis 
Extremos fines, inclyta fama dedit. 
Zquor arans tumidum, gazas adduxit ab Indis, 
Quas Ille sparsit munificante manu: 
Inscitize tenebras, ut noctis luce corruscé 
Phoebus, ab oeciduis pellit et Ile plagis. 
Dum mens grata manet nomen laudesque YALENsEs 
Cantabunt unanimique Patres.* 
Which has been thus imitated by Dr. Percival : 
Behold the man for generous deeds renown’d, 
Who in remotest regions won his fame; 
With wise munificence he scatter’d round 
The wealth that o’er the sea from India came. 
From western realms he bids dark ignorance fly, 
As flies the night before the dawning rays: 
So long as grateful bosoms beat, shall high 
Yate’s sons and pious fathers sing his praise.+ 


In forming an estimate of Gov. Yale’s character, conjecture must sup- 
ply what history has omitted ; and yet enough has been recorded to de- 
fine with precision its most prominent traits. But his open and manly 
countenance, as presented in the likenesses referred to, furnish the most 
unequivocal testimony to his upright and whole-souled nature. In 
studying his expresssion our attention is first arrested by the air of 
frankness and good humor that pervades his features. We hardly need 
to be told that the fine figure before us is that of a millionaire, who, 
with a brow unfurrowed by care and a heart uncorrupted by the deceit- 
fulness of riches, has retired from the turmoil of life amid “troops of 
friends” to enjoy a green old age in diffusing around him happiness and 
plenty. In an article on “ Elihu Yale,” published in the American Lite- 


* It is perhaps needless to state that the last two lines of this inscription 
were adopted as a motto by The Yale Literary Magazine at its outset, and in 
connection with a modest wood cut of the Governor, have appeared on the title 
page of each issue since the first number, so that now both motto and likeness 
possess for every Yalensian a kind of classic sanctity. 

+ In Vol. I, No. 5, of this Magazine may be found several metrical transla- 
tions of the same stanza. 
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rary Magazine for August, 1848, occurs the following happy stroke: 
‘ Notwithstanding the huge wig* he has on—a fashion peculiar to 
those days—we still see enough of the shape of his head, and of his 
open generous looking features, to assure us that he loved a good joke, a 
good bargain, and a good dinner.” That he possessed tact and address 
in the arts of traffic as well as enterprise and thrift is not improbable, 
but the respect, esteem and affection which he won from his cotemporaries, 
place his uprightness and integrity beyond question. Moreover, with all 
his manifest capacity for physical and social enjoyment, we instinctively 
pronounce him a candid and liberal minded man, and are not surprised at 
the result when the unwelcome scruples induced by his connection with a 
dominant sect, came into conflict with his generous impulses. His decision 
is worthy of a philosopher and a Christain, and contains a lesson whereby 
many in later days who have reaped the fruit of his tolerent spirit 
would do well to profit; “ the business of good men is to spread reli- 
gion and learning among mankind, without being too fondly attached to 
particular tenets about which the world never was, nor ever will be, 
agreed. Besides, if the discipline of the Church of England be most 
agreeable to Scripture and primitive practice, there’s no better way to 
make men sensible of it, than by giving them good learning.” Another 
concomitant of eminence and virtue is not wanting in the case of Gov. 
Yale; he, like all the great and good before and after him has had his 
traducers. We would not question the truth or propriety of that ez- 
ception to his good deeds, which, with unwonted fidelity has been incor- 


* We will also take the liberty of quoting from the same source a note on 
this head-dress which constitutes so prominent a feature in the Governor's 
portrait: 

“In the time of Gov. Yale, large wigs of various fashions and colors, were 
much in vogue. They were wrought into a net work and curled with great 
care and expense—some being curled all over, like that worn by the Governor— 
others curled only at the bottom—others still with the end formed invo a cue or 
tail, which was suffered to hang at full length upon the shoulders, or done up in 
folds so that it would flap up and down as the wearer rode upon horseback. The 
more expensive wigs, (or periwigs as they were formerly called, and sometimes 
perukes,) were made of human hair cut from the heads either of the living or 
the dead; while the cheaper were made of hair cut from the manes or tails of 
horses. Divines, and sometimes other men, wore white wigs, like the one seen 
in the portrait of Pres. Stiles, in the gallery of paintings connected with Yale 
College. In those days, wigs were worn not merely for baldness, but for orna- 
ment, and by all who could afford them. Students wore them during College life, 
and as much thought they must have a new one to graduate in, as they now 
think they must have a new coat for that purpose.” 
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porated into his epitaph ; nor should we be surprised to learn, were the 
details of his private history transmitted to us, that a sway in the 
Indies, so absolute, had betrayed him into some indiscretions and ex- 
travagancies ; but “To err is human,” and gratitude, not tosay charity, 
will find enough to commend while detraction and calumny bear de- 
cisive, though unwilling testimony to his superior merits. 

President Clap remarks : “He was a gentleman who greatly abound- 
ed in good humor and generosity, as well as in wealth.” Of Cov. Yale’s 
generosity, which seems to be the most striking feature of his character, 
it would be superfluous to speak. Were the memorable endowment, 
which will transmit his name to remotest ages, the only instance that is 
recorded of his benevolence, the mere mention of it would be eulogy 
enough ; while his donations to the parish of Wrexham indicate that 
his liberality was not accidental, and that it sprung from no mercenary 
motive, but from a principle of his nature. But itis not from the num- 
ber nor the amount of his gratuities, so much as from the circumstances 
attending them, that he is entitled to the lasting gratitude of posterity. 
He gave, not to the Yale College of the present day, claimed by a na- 
tion and known to the world, but to a humble colonial school, which 
had hardly secured “a local habitation and a name ;” and to this, not 
in the full tide of prosperity, when its benediction could give eclat to 
the bestowal, but in the critical period of its history, when, amid the 
discouragement of friends, it was struggling between life and death. 
It was enough for him to know that a worthy cause was suffering for 
aid, and in conscientiously following the dictates of a generous nature, 
regardless of personal considerations, he has unconsciously secured to 
himself that immortality for which myriads of the selfishly ambitious 
have lived and died in vain. Verily, in the words of his own family 
motto, “ Premium virtutis Gloria,” but this noble act teaches a higher 
lesson; and may we not hope that its richest fruit is yet to be realized 
in those, who, inspired by this illustrious example of benevolence, shall 
“cast their bread upon the waters,” to be found by coming generations ? 
Many are the waste places of the earth whence are issuing the most 
urgent appeals to those who are blessed with this world’s goods, for the 
illumination of knowledge and truth. If there is anything in the con- 
sciousness of duty performed, of happiness conferred, or of gratitude 
received, to move the heart of benevolence and humanity, the “ name 
and praises” of Elihu Yale should be a standing exhortation for all 
coming time to “ go and do likewise.” Though in comparison with the 
lot of many of Fortune’s favorites, whom the world calls great, no 
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conspicuous niche in the Temple of Fame has yet been assigned to this 
worthy personage, his glory is secure ; for it is ingrafted in the cherish- 
ing remembrance of posterity, and will continue to augment and flour- 
ish so long as a “grateful heart remains” to echo the glad exclamation 
of thousands who have gone before :— 

Div AumA Mater YALENSIA! 


J. E. K, 
Yate Cotrece, April, 1858, 


Many Whispers. 
Listen ! 
For the sound of the rain-drops, which fall from the eaves, 
To the stir of the budding and balm scented leaves, 
To the ripple of brooks, where the long sedges cling, 
And the frogs hollow croaking, is hailing the spring, 
To the murmurs which steal over meadow and lea, 
Where busily buzzes the “ bright belted bee,” 
To the thousand glad voices which merrily say, 
She bringeth the sounds of rejoicing alway, 
The merry and musical May. 
Listen ! 
And hear the glad tones of the children who look, 
For the cresses which creep o’er the breast of the brook, 
Or seek for the haunts where the violet lies, 
’Mid the green of the earth, and the blue of the skies, 
To the song of the bird, as it cheerily sings 
On the bough, where the nest of the oriole swings, 
Where rose-tinted blossoms are brightening the spray 
She bringeth the buds, and the blossoms alway, 
The balmy and beautiful May. 
Listen ! 
All ye, who in languor and weariness lean 
From the casement, which opes on a landscape of green, 
All ye, who amid the earth-struggle and strife, 
Keep fresh the sweet dreams of your earlier life, 
And hear the low breathings of spirits which yearn 
For the blessing and joy of the Past to return 
*Mid the sparkling of dew, and the sunshine of day, 
As haply some voice in entreaty shall say, 
“ Bring dew to my spirit, oh ! May.” 
Listen ! 
Pale student, and turn from thy volume to look 
On the golden-clasped pages of Nature’s own book, 
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Busy merchant, who still through this sunshine would wear 
On thy brow and thy bosom the shadow of care, 
Leave ledger, and counter, and desk to their lot, 
For Nature’s arithmetic wearieth not; 
How she adds the bright links of the houre to the day ! 
How she multiplies beauties and blessings, alway ! 
For merry, munificent May. 
Listen ! 
May voices, May whispers, steal tenderly in, 
’Mid the noise of the work-shop, the factory's din, 
And tell the poor children of labor and pain, 
That the joys of the spring time are coming again, 
To those who scarce know of the beauty that lies 
All blushing and bright, ’neath the smile of the skies. 
Pure breath of the spring! to this earth tainted clay 
Thou comest with benisons holy alway, 
The pure and the peace giving May ! 
Listen! 
Oh, weary and anxious, and sorrowful breast, 
Still thrilling with passionate sense of unrest, 
And know that as sure as the sun after rain, 
Life’s beauty and freshness are coming again 
To the hearts which shall list, to the lessons they teach 
These voices of May, with their musical speech, 
Oh! listening to these, the lone spirit shall say, 
“ An angel hath walked with my wanderings to day,” 
The beautiful angel of May! 


A Ouern —? 


Ventus humanae genti alas addidit. Ejus enim dono, feruntur homines et 
volant ; ingens patet janua commercii et fit mundus pervius. 
Bacon, Hisrorta VENTORUM. 


Now, a frende I have founde 

That I woll nother banne ne curse, 

For, of all frendes in felde or toune 

Ever, Gramercy, myn owne purse.—Otp Batuap. 


What song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid him- 
self among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. 
But here is a question above antiquarism ; not to be resolved by man, nor easily, 
perhaps, by spirits, except we consult the provincial guardians or tutelary ob- 
servators. Sir Tuomas Browne, HypriotaPuia, 
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How and what? That’s what I want to know. 

Who was Casper Hauser? Who wrote De Imitatione Christi? 
Who was the man in the Iron Mask? Was there ever such a book as 
De Tribus Impostoribus? Who struck Billy Patterson? Who hit dis 
nigger ? 

All these, my friend, though among the knottiest of queries, are of 
the most infantine simplicity, compared with How can a fellow raise the 
wind ? 

I turned round on my stool twice and a third time, and at each revo- 
lution rolled it over in my brain. I looked at it back and front, now 
laterally, then longitudinally; peered at it edge-wise, corner-wise, top 
and bottom-wise ; took a dextral and sinistral view. Frustra. It was 
opaque, solid, impregnable. It reminded me of the riddle of the 
Sphinx, the eternal Sphinx, the granite melancholy Sphinx, that gazeth 
fixedly and evermore out on the dead and noiseless desert. 

“True,” cried I, and in excess of joy threw my stool out of the win- 
dow, “ why didn’t I think of that before? The last of the Pharaohs is 
not yet dead. The arena is still open for the bold gladiator. Still lives 
the Royal Bengal.” 

I put on my hat. I went and did it. O wealth of Indies, philoso 
phers’ stones, Goleonda diamonds, South Sea Schemes, and alchemical 
dreams! My wallet grew as spherical as a Dutch alderman. I felt as 
comfortable as a green turtle. It became noised abroad. My friends 
thronged around. 

“Doosed luck,” drawled Jones. 

“ Reglar adept,” said Smith. 

“Splendid play,” whispered Brown. 

“One of ’em,” chuckled Thompson. 

“ My dear fellow, would it inconvenience you to loan me a V fora 
day or two?” insinuated Johnson. 

Iimmediately took a better view of human nature. I hugged all my 
friends, and then hugged myself for having them; made up my mind 
philosophers were fools, Diogenes especially ;—that lamp business, you 
know. I read Fourier and Horace Greeley. I spoke of founding a 
Society, a communistic association, the immortal Q. X. Z. All my 
friends exclaimed Splendid! Just the thing for kindred spirits like ours. 
‘All we wanted was to raise a little more wind. I did it; a hurricane; 
the one that blew away the goose with the golden eggs. The tiger left 
me in the spoliarium. My wallet was as lean as a poet at the end of 
an epic. What did I care? Friends; the immortal Q. X. Zs. 1 
hastened thither. 
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“ What did I tell you?” croaked Jones. 

“ Reglar ass,” remarked Smith. 

“Spooney play,” sneered Brown. 

“Green orn,” added Thompson. 

“You infernal swindler,” yelled Johnson, “ when are you going to 
give me back that postage stamp ?” 

“But,” interposed I, “communism? The Q. X. Z.’s?” 

“Leave. Mizzle. Travel,” etc., chorused all. 

I left my friends. Diogenes was a pretty sensible man, after all. I 
read Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Timon of Athens. What was to be 
done? I determined to borrow. Excellent way, as far as it goes. I 
didn’t care whether it was a hod of coal or a clean shirt, a chew of 
Mother Miller’s or a chair, an X or a bottle of XX,—I borrowed it. I 
never bought any books, for I used my friends. But alas! alas! 

Poco dura 

Viente y ventura. 
Would you believe it? Some actually had the audacity todunme! I 
instantly saw they were no gentlemen, and as such, straightway turned 
them out of my room, kicking a small one down stairs. I abhor such 
meanness, and never keep company with low fellows. But people are 
such fools! I have made up my mind that I am before the age, and 
never shall be appreciated. Instead of receiving proper credit for my 
spirit among acquaintances, I found I could get no credit at all. I bid 
them a gentlemanly farewell. 

Real genius, however, is not often left in the lurch. After a little 
thought, I broke my leg, caught the measles, seized a severe cold, and 
sent the doctor bill home to the old gent. Now no one can accuse me 
of being an undutiful son; but when my father showed so little confi- 
dence in me, as positively to write to Professor Whacker about such a 
trifle, I conscientiously indulged in a feeling akin to contempt for such 
littleness. In fact I was intensely disgusted. I sat down and wrote to 
him that, after such mean, shabby, crusty, and niggardly conduct on his 
part, the relations hitherto existing between us must necessarily cease, 
unless he tendered the tens and a proper apology. On second thoughts, 
however, I burnt the letter. I recollected what some great man said of 
a contemptuous silence. Such I maintained. 

I next turned my attention to dealing in pasteboard. This is one of 
the best branches of the Stationery business. For a while I found it 
very profitable. But when I make a positive statement that a thing is 
just so, it reflects on my honor to have it doubted. Moreover, although 
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I was so kind as always to have a deck about me for the use of my 
friends, they got to insisting on using one of their own even in my 
room, thus causing a slur on my character for hospitality, which is very 
nice. But my genial temper put up with this, with more, even to re- 
moving a looking-glass that happened to hang at an angle from the wall, 
till one day, when by the merest accident they noticed that three Jacks 
had happened to slip up my sleeve, they were so indelicate as to hint, 
nay, swear with the most ungentlemanly distinctness, that I was a —~, 
But I cannot defile my pen with such improper expressions. Suffice it 
to say that I thrashed them all soundly—, I mean would have done 
so—; did challenge them every one to a collation of Colts, and would 
undoubtedly have made every mother’s son of them bite the dust as 
dead as door nails, had not a violent fever and the main strength of a 
doctor and two nurses prevented me from attending. 

Adversity don’t discourage the true man. I next turned my hand to 
spouting. I can’t recommend this business. In less than two weeks 
my wardrobe was reduced to two shirts and one suit. My old gent be- 
gan to have an extremely ill opinion of the thieving character of Stu- 
dents. But as one of my characteristics is indomitable energy, I might 
have kept in it longer, but for the ingratitude of a friend. In a fit of 
absence of mind, I happened to get 20 on a watch he had lent me—a 
very second-rate Peter Funk, at that. Notwithstanding I set the mat- 
ter in the clearest possible light—indeed promised to redeem it some- 
time—he was such a mud headed booby that he couldn’t see. At 
length, I felt constrained to tell him so. It grieves me to say that he 
assisted me out of his room. I pardoned him, of. course, as he evi- 
dently did it in ignorance of the rules of gentlemanly politeness. 

After some deliberation, I renounced this method of raising the wind, 
and went to running my face. This was eminently successful. After a 
pretty wide experience, I do not hesitate to say, conscientiously, it is the 
very best. Not only did my wardrobe increase like Jonah’s gourd, but 
the necessaries of life flowed in, in abundance. Regarding these latter 
for example, after a careful canvass of New Haven, I am not afraid to 
stake my reputation that a man of even mediocre abilities may thus 
procure 10 oyster suppers, 625 segars, 150 games billiards, 70 plugs of 
tobacco, with the whole of their attendant drinks! It has its attendant 
difficulties, but these a man of metal always takes pleasure in surmount- 
ing. I may hint at one or two little modes which may be profitably put 
into practice. Ask a friend to take supper with you. When it is well 
over, put your hand into your breast pocket. Jerk it away suddenly, 
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with a stare of horror. Then dive frantically into every recess of your 

clothing, one after another. Friend astonished. Asks what's up? 

With a tremendous objurgation inform him that you have left your 

pocket-book in yourroom. He will probably set you at ease by settling 
the scot. If not, run your face, If the individual at the bar be a gen- 

tleman, of course you will find no difficulty. If he aint, fixing on him a 

sad but stern eye, deliberately pull off your coat. At this stage he will 

probably look scared, and say all right. But if he looks wicked, tucks 

up his sleeves, and catches hold of the neck of a decanter, hand your 

coat across the counter with the utmost suavity, and insist on its being 

kept till to-morrow morning, when you will call round. If he has the 

slightest humanity, he will not turn you out half naked to the mercy of 
the night. A big note ought to provide a man with at least three sup- 

pers before being changed, but the note of a bank lately broke—that is 

the purse of Fortunatus, better, any time, than as much California gold. 
But all good things have an end. This method has its inconveniences. 
I was obliged to keep a notice on my door all the time, to the effect 
that I was out of town. My path down Chapel Street became as sinu- 
ous in the day-time, as it usually was at night. I was constrained to 
lay out the ground plan of a Virginia worm-fence every time I went to 
Post. Inquiries were made as to my address. Polite notes came from 
Lawyer Pokeimup. Now I dislike meddling, and detest litigation. I 
gave up running my face, and occupied myself with Literature. 

I mentioned before that I have not been appreciated. I repeat it. 
Notwithstanding that Iam one of the best writers in college, yet, to 
their everlasting infamy, my classmates have studiously slighted me. 
Tutors have been equal asses. Nobody ever yet voted me an essay, nor 
even an editorship, (though I doubt whether I would have accepted the 
latter.) Merely out of jealousy, the editors of the Lit. never asked me 
for an article. Vengeance is sweet. I repaid them. Voted myself an 
editor. Published articles full of biting contempt, of withering sarcasm. 
Any skeptic of my abilities I proudly refer to those periodicals, Taz 
Bowie Knire, Tue Serr Box, and the whole issue of Taz Yate Roarer. 
Idid more. A confidential friend informed me that the very day of the 
appearance of my annihilating article on the Scramble and Rill, and 
Raw Head and Bloody Bone Societies, several members of these frater- 
nities were seen to wear mourning—on their moustaches! But of 
course I did not overlook the remuneration. It was not much, but then 
this is such a gentlemanly business, I stuck to it as long as possible. 

When this run out, and while casting about for some other method, 
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I usefully put in a few weeks in the Charity Subscription Dodge. The 
number of needy missionaries, dilapidated clergymen, forlorn widows, 
et cetera, that I presented to the sympathizing feelings of my associates 
was heart-rending. Fellows who can’t get on class or society commit- 
tees, with some funds at their command, will find this a pleasant and 
remunerative employment for a short time. 

When I got through this, Iwas nearly on my beam ends. I thought 
and thought, but the more I thought, the more I couldn’t think of any. 
thing. With my last red I invited my friend Jones to a last supper, 
Shade of Apicius, what a supper! Banquet of Trimalchio, what a feast! 
Elysium of Epicurus, what a carousal ! 

Some have said that I weathered Point Judith that night. This is a 
malicious falsehood. ‘ On the contrary, I returned to my room and sat 
down to think. My eye fell ona book. It was the rare and curious 
Isagoge Magico—Medico—Necromantica of the famous Basque wiz- 
zard, Quien Sabe Quien. It lay open at the seventeenth Schedula— 
omnes sylphas et aerit spiritus necnon Apollyonem ipsum excitandi modus, 

“Thrice greatest Hermes,” mused I. “ Strange that this should have 
escaped me. Who better could raise the wind than the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air.” 

I delineated the mystic pentagram, turned round on my left toe three 
times, muttered an Ave backwards,—somebody knocked—somebody 
walked in. As he wasn’t dressed in black, and had no hoofs, I sup- 
posed it was somebody that owed me money, and so informed him that 
Mr. Scroggs (that’s me) had gone to the country, and didn’t expect to 
return for several weeks. Upon which he remarked— 

“Ah, yes. Isee you forget me. I have the pleasure of being the 
Old Boy, at your service, otherwise called Sir Urian, familiarly known 
to my friends as Old Nick, Auld Hornie, Clootie, and such like. Others 
call me the Adversary, the Slanderer, the Father of Lies, but among my 
oldest acquaintances, the Hebrews, I am betitled the Prince of Flies 
and—” 

“The devil you are,” exclaimed I. 

“Exactly,” said he, “you've hit it. Wonderful shrewdness. I am. 
How are you ?” 

“Oh,” replied I, “tolerable. Forked end downwards yet.” 

We immedialely proceeded to business. Remembering Peter Schlemil, 
I proposed to barter my shadow for some such trifling consideration as 
the City of New York, or State of Connecticut. I think the devil mis- 
understood me, for he replied that his domicile smelt so strongly of 
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shadeaters already that it was no comfort to stay there. I don’t see 
what he meant, but as he seemed to refuse, I picked up a pack that lay 
bandy, and began shuffling. But I am sorry to say that the Old Boy 
was so ungentlemanly as to pull down the sinister corner of his dexter 
peeper, and desire me to inform him whether I could perceive the fourth 
color of the spectrum therein. Having satisfied him on this point, I 
asked what propositions he had to make. 

“Oh, ah,” hemmed he, “of course you perceive my end in view.” 

As by this time he had unfolded an appendage that looked like some- 
thing between a whip cord and a rattlesnake, and was busy chewing 
one end of it, I replied with confidence that I did. 

“ Well,” said he, “T’ll fling you a million and a half. All you’ve got 
to de is to write me an autograph.” 

I hate writing autographs. But to particular friends I don’t mind it- 
Iscratched “ Scroggs.” Something must have been the matter with that 
ink. The big S and little s looked exactly like snakes. The ¢ seemed 
the triangular mouth of a coluber just swallowing the ro, while the two- 
gg took immediately the form of pitchforks throwing it back. I shud- 
dered ; ro was the first two letters of roasted. I handed it over. 

“Now,” said I, “old chap, down with the dust.” 

As certain as I have two eyes, there stood two devils, each chewing 
theend of his tail ! 

“ Haw, haw, good joke, but the rocks, the filthy !” 

One made a dive at the key hole; the other stuck one leg up the 
chimney. 

“Ho ho, rum load, but the lucre, the pelf ?” 

I rushed at the key hole. Smash, went my lamp. 

“Hi hi, quite funny, but the rhimo, the tin?” 

I plunged at the chimney. Crash, went my table. 

“He he, very jolly, but the mopus, the ready ?” 

I pitched for the key-hole. Clatterbang, went my chairs, 

“Hu hu, tall sell, but the mint-drops, the yellow-boys ?” 

I lurched at the chimney. Rattleting, went my bookcase. I stum- 
bled and fell. 

“Haw haw, ho ho, hu hu, he he, hi hi,” resounded from half a dozen 
quarters at once. 


I maintain to this day that I lay there exactly one second and a half. 
I impute it entirely to diablérie, that when I opened my eyes it was 
broad daylight, that I was lying on the bed instead of the floor, and 
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that in place of the devil, there stood my friend Jones, calmly eyeing a 
heap of chair legs, table tops, pipes, books, and oil cans. 

“Hello!” said I, “I raised the devil last night.” 

“T rather guess you did,” drawled he, (Jones is a Yankee.) “ Mon- 
strous drunk, J tell you. Smashed your truck to flinders. Tried my 
best to stop you, but couldn’t do it.” 

I immediately perceived that Jones had been inebriated the night pre- 
vious, but didn’t hurt his feelings by telling him so. I got up with a 
splitting headache. This I impute to the smell of brimstone that must 
have pervaded the apartment the evening before. 

I have since been lying on my oars. The versatility of my genius 
will, undoubtedly, turn up something before long. At that time, if sue- 
cessful, I will make that public also, and unless you should think that 
the present article is without a moral, I append the following maxim: 

Never raise the devil when you want to raise the wind. 


D. G. 


_ 


Srom the German of Malvaro. 


Ar the North, far away, 

Rolls a great sea for aye— 
Unseen by mortal eye, 
Silently—awfully— 

Round it on every hand 
Ice-towers majestic stand— 
Guarding this silent sea, 
Grimly—invincibly, 

Never there man hath been, 
Who hath come back again 
Telling to ears of men 

What is this sea within. 

Under the holy starlight— 
Bathed in the gentle moonlight— 
Drinking the golden sunlight— 
Ever silently—never seen— 
Throbbing eternally there it hath been. 
From our Life far away, 

Roll the dark waves for aye, 

Of an Eternity— 
Silently—awfully. 

Round it on every hand, 
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Death’s icy barriers stand— 
Guarding this silent sea, 
Grimly—invincibly. 
Never there man hath been, 
None of the souls of men 
Loosed from Earth’s fated chain, 
Who could return again— 
Who could tell mortal ken, 
What is within the sea 
Of this Eternity. 
Terrible is our Life— 
In its whole blood-written history 
Only a feverish strife— 
In its beginning, a mystery— 
In its dark ending, an agony. 
Terrible is our death— 
Black-hanging cloud over Life’s setting sun— 
Ice on Life’s fountain when winter is come— 
Darkness of night when Life’s daylight is done— 
In the bosom of that cloud, 
Locked by that cold icy key, 
Far within that darkness’ shroud, 
Rolls the ever-throbbing sea— 
And we—all we— 
Are drifting rapidly, 
And floating silently, 
Into that unknown sea— 
Into Eternity. 
KAPPA. 


Literary Lamentations. 
L 
Non quia delector, studeo literis. 


My name is Grum. Iam what the world calls—an old scholar. 
The turning of many dictionaries has bent my form, the yellow rays of 
the midnight lamp have bleached and thinned my hair, my eye is dim 
and sunken for want of sleep, my face wrinkled and pinched for want of 
sleep, my voice hollow and cracked for want of use. Iam not accus- 
tomed to the sunlight, and when I wander forth, as I do once every few 
weeks, I wear a pair of long green goggles. Equipped thus when walk- 
ing feebly through the street, boys sometimes call me ‘ Old Spindle- 
shanks,’ and as I passed a young woman and her beau the other day, I 
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heard her whisper, “look out, here is the green-eyed monster.” If I was 
not a philosopher I should feel hurt by these remarks, but as I am, I 
bear them with equanimity and pity those young persons’ parents, 

But I do not write this to moralize ; my object is, to relate my litera- 
ry experience, how I came to be an old scholar, and what obstacles I en- 
countered, that those who intend to follow in my footsteps may have a 
map, as it were, of the route. ; 

I will not say anything about Greek, for you have already sat upon 
those hard benches where Tutors, day by day, doled out small shreds of 
the finely-wrought tapestry of the ancients, which you were to tear in 
pieces and carefully examine the color and texture of each particula, 
thread, wondering, meanwhile, where it belonged and what part of the 
picture it formed ; you have all in your time, in cold winter mornings 
dragged your slow reluctant steps from the Chapel to the Atheneum, 
while cramming with the concentrated power of whatever intellect you 
could muster from a half-asleep brain, the hateful two inches of Greek 
grammar and examples; you have all been deeply interested in the 
struggle in which the “true old Ablative, the once undisputed lord of 
the whole domain of indirect relations, appears to have contested every 
inch of ground with the new claimant that presented itself in the new 
Genitive,”—how rejoiced you were when the brave young Genitive “ pre- 
vailed in the construction of one substantive as the compliment of the 
other,”—how indignant you were when the bullying old Ablative went 
off, got the Adjective as an ally, and came down upon the poor littleG 
like a wolf upon the fold. Nor will I mention Latin. Your feelings 
shall not be harrowed with sad recoilections of ‘ acer, acris, acre,’ of your 
younger days of ‘hypercatalectic hexameter’ in the middle ages, and of 
the ‘ preefatio’ and ‘hair of Berenice’ of more modern times. You 
are already satiated with the classics. You have with me gnawed at the 
root of some of the most beautiful creations of the ancient authors, 
while the flower faded and died above you; with me you have gone 
down on your knees, and with your blear eyes carefully examined the 
dust of ages which had settled upon ancient literature, assisted by Alsch- 
feschski, Voller, Sehiitz, and Lord Brougham. Therefore, my classical 
labors I will not recount, but will begin at a different point. 

First, then, I began to stndy Botany. I always had in my youth a 
great love for flowers, and used to spend whole days in search of them, 
alone and far from the dwellings of men. I knew the seasons when 
each flower would blossom, the spots where the most perfect were 
abundant, and as carefully guarded my tongue lest these secrets should 
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escape as did any boy who knew the best place for chestnuts, or where 
you could catch the biggest roaches. Time and again have I plodded 
home with a iight heart, laden with what I considered most magnificent 
prizes, clusters of trailing arbutus tinged with the most delicate shade of 
pink, huge bunches of gay honeysuckles, of the fragant white azalia, of 
the rich red cardinal flower, or, perhaps, with an arm weary with its 
snowy burden of sweet scented pond lillies. The joy I felt on such 
oceasions pervaded my whole soul, and though I have since learned that 
it was because my mind and faculties for appreciating beauty were con- 
tracted, yet I will acknowledge, after a life time spent in expanding them, 
that I have never, since my childhood, felt that full hearted joy. 

One unfortunate day I took it into my head that I would study 
Botany. It was my first step towards being a scholar. I considered 
that it was a mark of simplicity to be attracted by mere outside show 
and display, however brilliant; that a wise one would strike beneath the 
surface. It seemed childish to be pleased with effects, I must search out 
causes ; in fine, I came to the conclusion that a scientific knowledge of 
the floral kingdom, an intimate acquaintance with its names and 
orders, with the internal arrangements and the disposition of the 
various parts that went to make up such a beautiful whole, would yield 
me more delight than that which I now obtained fromit. Alas! it was 
killing the goose to find the golden egg. 

A botanist, then, I must be, so te work I went. Night after night I 
toiled over those Latin names, day after day I hashed up the finest of 
the garden flowers. At first, it was hard to give up the old familiar 
names with which some of the pleasantest days of my boyhood were 
associated ; it was hard in those pleasant sunny afternoons, to sit cooped 
up with my book and microscope, conscious that in the wilderness 
beautiful flowers were peeping out from bush and brake, wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air, with no appreciating hand to pluck them ; 
but the thirst for knowledge was upon me, and in time all my childish 
fancies yielded to its intoxicating influence. Poetry vanished from my 
soul as Science entered. 

At length I had mastered enough to venture to put my knowledge to 
a practical test, so strapping a tin can upon my shoulders, with my book 
in my hand and a microscope in my pocket, I set forth. It was a mild 
Spring day, the warm sun, the balmy air, the short green grass and the 
fresh-leaved trees, filled with the songs of birds, all combined to inau- 
gurate auspiciously my first botanical expedition. With that peculiar 
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on, drinking in fresh inspiration at every step. I thought of the fair 
boquet of delicate wild flowers I should in a few hours be bringing back 
over the same road, and in my happiness I forgot, for a time, that I had 
been studying botany. Howbeit, I remembered it soon after, and pick- 
ing a sweet little forget-me-not from the road side, I sat down to find its 
botanical name. In a few minutes I got up and walked on, not quite so 
gaily, however, for in those few minutes one of the dearest flowers of my 
memory had been transformed into the “ Myosotis cespitosa,” ‘so called 
from the resemblance of its leaf to a rat’s ear” Late in the afternoon I 
straggled home, not with the bunch of liverworts, anemonies, saxifrage 
and columbines with which I had feasted my fancy, a little while before, 
but with a leaf of the ‘ Hepatica triloba, a sprig of the Sangusiorba 
Canadensis,’ and one or two wilted ‘Convolaria bifolia.’ 

That night when I went to bed, no vase of early flowers stood by my 
bedside, but, unbeknown to me, a little black-eyed mouse was nibbling a 
specimen of the ‘ aquilegia vulgaris’ from beneath my microscope in the 
corner. I slept and dreamed that I was carefully dissecting an exquisite 
flower, when from it there suddenly rosea huge black hornet which stung 
me to the heart. In a moment my blood dried up, youth vanished, I 
withered and grew prematurely old. Frightened I started, awoke, and 
found ’twas but a dream, 

“ And yet, not all a dream.” 

It was a long time before I could reconcile myself to the new world into 
which my desire for knowledge had led me, but time and a resolute will 
at length conquered, and I became hardened to such a degree that I 
could see with perfect calmness the comical little Jack-in-the-pulpit 
vanish, as it were, into the vestry, and come forth soon after as ‘ Arum 
triphyllum of the genus Aracaea ; class, Aglumaceous Endogens;’ I 
could, with the utmost composure, paddle round in search of an ugly 
yellow pond-lilly among fields of snow-white blossoms, which formerly I 
would have seized upon with the greatest eagerness, as a fitting gift for 
my particular sux, (for, gentle reader, even J, the old Scholar, was once 
compelled to bow beneath the power of the Little God.) 

Bulbs, tubers, rhizomas and spongeoles now absorbed all my thoughts, 
and if, for a while, my mind wandered away from flowers it was sure to 
go to seed. I well remember an expedition once undertaken in search of 
a very rare plant. I expected to have a fatiguing time, and my expecta- 
tions were not disappointed. Miles and miles I tramped on muddy roads, 
climbed up steep rocks, trudged over stony hills, waded through deep 
bogs splashed through stagnant waters overgrown with underbrush where 
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slimy bullfrogs piped their dolorous tones, where mosquitoes swarmed 
and hornets built their nests just on a level with one’s head, where great 
black and yellow spiders spread their webs across my path, and when 
they were broken crawled lovingly down my neck; where little twigs 
thrust themselves into my eyes and dead branches, projecting, caught my 
watch-guard, and jerking out the watch deposited it at the bottom of a 
slimy green pool of water, where the rank grass grew in clumps, just 
large enough for me to step upon them, and then turn, laying me rudely 
on my back in the mud; where sword-grass cut my tender flesh and 
briers tore my tender pants ; where burs accumulated in my hair and mud 
in my boots,—all these I endured, but at last I found the plant. Great 
was my joy, still greater my sorrow, when next morning an ignorant 
servant girl swept it into the fire. ButI bore it like a philosopher, for 
I had already begun to take pride in being philosophical. 

Thus I went on, a second Nebuchadnezzar seeking my daily food in 
the fields. At length I grew weary of botany. I had learned all that 
there was to be learned, the scientific name of every weed was at my 
tongue’s end; those by which I formerly knew them being either for- 
gotten or remembered with scorn. Like Alexander I longed for other 
worlds to conquer, caring naught where or what they might be, pro- 
vided my intense longing for knowledge was gratified, and shunning the 
question of practical use as belonging to the idle dreams of the plebeian 
utilitarian. While in this state of mind, I one day found in the woods a 
peculiar looking stone. Examining it attentively my interest was 
excited and I began to search for more. The transition from botany to 
mineralogy was natural. Both involved the long walks, patient search 
and acute observation for which I had a strong liking from childhood, 
The pleasures also derived from the two were very like, and I often 
united the two pursuits in the same expedition, now applying the magni- 
fier to the petal of a flower, now to a bit of stone chipped from the 
rocks. In the end, however, mineralogy conquered, and I returned from 
every walk with my tin-can loaded down with stones and my pockets 
filled with pebbles. A mineralogical cabinet was erected in my study, 
the herbarium was packed away up garret, and night after night Isat on 
the floor hammering away at blocks of stone with my text-book lying 
open on the floor before me; going to bed late and tired with my eyes 
full of dust, to sleep heavily, or dream of falling from a precipice, or 
being crushed by a blast, and in the morning waking to a fresh con- 
sciousness of my new hobby as I stepped upon a sharp angular fragment 
with my bare feet. 
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My first steps forward in this science were more expeditious than the 
first advances in botany. The appetite for science had been sharpened, 
and the skill acquired in administering to it served to facilitate my 
progress. Moreover, no prejudices stood in my way as in the former 
case. Then, it was with a pang of regret that I saw, one by one, the 
landmarks of my youthful joys crumble into the dust, but now I had no 
such troubles. I was bound by no tender tie to a brick, nor, with one 
exception, when in a youthful quarrel I cracked my pate on a flagstone, 
did I ever trouble my little head about paving stones. On the contrary, 
I was somewhat pleased, I will confess, to find that insignificant stones, 
heretofore carelessly kicked about, under the Midas-like touch of this 
new found science, assumed the most pompous titles, and it was not 
long before I even found myself, with a certain secret satisfaction, 
explaining the scar upon my forehead as “owing to a concussion with a 
slab of mica schist, experienced in my younger days.” In time I was an 
adept, my cabinet was full of minerals with labels half-a-yard long; I 
could give the scientific names of the common stones at a moment's 
notice, and astonished my country friends as I analyzed their stone 
fences and learnedly descanted on the granite and quartzose formations, 

There was one department of mineralogy of which I was especially 
fond—metallurgy. I would search for hours after a good piece of iron 
ore, and day after day was spent at the barites factory in collecting 
specimens of lead. I had a friend who was also possessed with a 
metallic mania. We used to take long walks in search of ores, not with 
the expectation of finding anything intrinsically valuable, but because 
they seemed to us to be a grade higher than mere dead stones. Hear- 
ing one day from a workman in the factory, that a man had discovered 
copper ore in the hills a few miles off, we immediately resolved upon an 
expedition for specimens, although the only information we could obtain 
as data for calculations respecting our route, was that it was, “ about five 
or ten mile Nor’west.” We set out early in the morning, and having 
chosen the road which ran nearest Northwest, trudged patiently on for 
two or three hours without seeing any signs of ‘ excavations near the 
road,’ as they were said to be. We began inquiring of persons we met 
from time to time, ‘where that copper had been found?’ The answer 
received generally consisted of two divisions, first, an inquiry as to 
what we meant by ‘ that copper,’ and secondly, an affirmation that they 
never heard of it. A few miles of this work and we began to grow 
weary and think we had been sold. As a last resort, we determined to 
ask at the houses, so, taking turns, we catechised at the back door of 
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every house along the road, till a little beyond the fourteenth mile-stone 
we found one man who ‘had heered something "bout copper, but 
didn’t remember exactly what it was.’ Thus encouraged we hastened 
on, and in a little while arrived at a blacksmith’s shop, where the 
blacksmith, in reply to the usual question, deliberated for sometime, till 
finally ‘he guessed he knowed what we meant;’ and coming to the 
door pointed to a small pile of stones on the other side of the road, say- 
ing that ‘a man who stopped to have his horse shoed, one day last 
week, said they looked as if they might have copper in ’em, and went 
and poked over ’em a little while, but he did’nt find nothing.’ 
This expedition dates the downfall of my mineralogical madness. 
E. F. B. 


Solitude. 


“No man,” says an eminent Philosopher, “ever will unfold the eapa- 
cities of his own intellect, who does not at least chequer his life with 
solitude. How much solitude—so much power. Or, if not true in that 
rigor of expression, to this formula undoubtedly it is that the wise rule 
of life must approximate.” This remark seems to us most just. There 
is a tendency, especially in the present age, to a too intense sccial life. 
The rush of railroads, the scream of streamers, the excitement of poli- 
tics, the bustle of society, leave small opportunity for “ calm Contemp- 
lation and poetic Ease.” The deeper significance of life is lost sight of 
by reason of a too exclusive devotion to cravats and crinoline. There is 
scarcely a disquisition in any department of ethics, which is not headed 
with the proposition everywhere quoted, said, and sung—man isa social 
being. Not that the proposition in question is not as true as it is trite. 
Alexander Selkirk doubtless expressed the feelings of the majority of 
mankind, under the same circumstances, when he demanded of Solitude 
to know the whereabouts of those charms that sages were reported to 
have seen in her face. Man could hardly fulfill the ends of his exist- 
ence by separating from his kind and dwelling in loneliness like “a 
sheep on a thousand hills.” But we have some faculties whose develop- 
ment is essential to the complete development of ourselves, which are 
best nourished in solitude. Prominent among these are the reflective 
faculties. These, the latest developed, are also the noblest of the mental 
faculties. It is by means of these, that we separate principles from the 
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facts which embody them and lay them aside for our future guidance, 
Now these faculties, like all others, are strengthened by exercise, and 
they cannot be exercised with any advantage without a separation from 
the external world. Subtle distinctions in psychology are seldom 
arrived at in drawing rooms or popular assemblies. In all that pertains 
to philosophy, if the mind is hurried, it must be superficial. Sound 
deductions are reached slowly and with toil. The “thoughts that 
wander through eternity,” are not apt to fasten upon those whose ears 
are filled with the “trampling and the hum” of town-meetings and 
news-boys. Hence, men, who have wished to ponder on the great prob- 
lems which defy and perplex the reason—who have wished to thread the 
mazes of ‘fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ”—have been 
enamored of solitude. This is well exemplified in the monk-life of the 
Middle Ages. Nowhere do we find keener metaphysical discussions 
than in the pages of Augustine, and Sarpi; and Luther was fitted by 
this solitude and reflection of early life for the stirring warfare of later 
years. 

It is true, indeed, that the cloister did not always produce minds of 
the best balance. Ignorance of the world often lead them into gro- 
tesque and puerile speculation. The same discipline which developed 
the acumen of Abelard, produced also the vagaries of Aquinas, 
Extremes are always unheathful. But let those who would discourage 
Solitude, remember how from the quiet seclusion of Port Royal, there 
went forth a power which should vindicate the theology of Augustine, and 
cause the Jesuits to tremble—that there the disciples of St. Cyran 
wrought with unpretending zeal for religious truth, so that history will 
never let their memory die—and that there were nourished and devel- 
oped the keen controversial powers of Arnauld, and the wonderful 
genius which produced the Provincial Letters.” Separate from the 
world, these great men turned their thoughts inward, and worked out 
trustworthy solutions of those great enigmas whose contemplation 
brings care to the heart and wrinkles to the brow of man. And this 
brings us to consider the influence of Solitude on the mental and moral 
character. It makes men honest. Continual contact with society, be- 
sides making men hasty and superficial, is also apt to pervert their 
motives and undermine their truthfulness by constantly prompting them 
to flatter the prejudices and yield to the opinions of others, in order to 
obtain influence over them. Besides, there are continual impulses to 
self-deception, which nothing, but keeping company with one’s self from 
time to time, can cure. 
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But in the presence of his Maker and his own soul, man cannot 
cheat himself with flimsy sophistries—he wrestles with doubt and con- 
quers—he makes new vows to search for and serve truth. “Carlyle,” 
says his late reviewer, “was matured in solitude.” And who can 
doubt that to this he owes, in no slight degree, his ardent love of 
truth—his intense disgust with all simulacra and semblances—hbis 
almost ludicrous indignation when he detects a sham. 

Solitude is the nurse of the imagination. Hence it has ever been 
loved of poets and prophets. There, at a distance from all the noises of 
humanity, they weave in silence that “cloth of gold” from which we 
cut rich vestures for our utilitarian minds. To Shelley there appeared 
coming in slow pomp, 

“ Desires and Adorations, ; 
Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 
Splendors and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations, 
Of hopes and fears and twilight Phantasies ; 
And Sorrow with her family of Sighs 
And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes.” 


To the calmer Wordsworth, from the solitary contemplation of Nature 
there caine 
“the sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

It was not among the elite of Athens, nor in the drawing-rooms of 
Rome, but from amid the wild fastnesses and rugged grandeur of 
Patmos, that John beheld the splendors and ineffable glories of the New 
Jerusalem. Let us, then, neither reject Solitude nor abuse it, but bear 
in mind the words of Emerson: “ We require such a solitude as shall 
hold us to its revelations when we are in the street and in palaces.” 

Cc. 8. K. 
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Death of Rev. Dr. Canlor. 


Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D.D., Dwight Professor of Didactic The- 
ology in Yale College, since 1822, died in New Haven, March 10, 1858, 
aged seventy-one years and nine months. 

His funeral was attended on Thursday afternoon, March 12, from the 
Centre Church, of which he was the beloved Pastor for a period of ten 
years, from 1812 till 1822. A sermon appropriate to the occasion was 
preached at that time by Rev. L. Bacon, D. D., his successor in the Pas- 
toral office ; and on the Sunday following an eloquent and affectionate 
discourse was preached in the College Chapel, by Rev. Prof. Fisher. 
These sermons, with a third preached in the North Church by Rev. Dr. 
Dutton, have already been published,* and are so accessible to our read- 
ers, that it would be superfluous in this place to present any biographical 
sketch of the distinguished Theologian whom the College now mourns; 
and in place of other remarks of our own, we copy from the May num- 
ber of the New Englander, the glowing sentences which begin an article 
by one of his favorite pupils, on “Dr. Taylor and his System.” 


“There stands upon our table a bust which, had we seen it for the first time 
in the ‘ Hall of the Philosophers,’ in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome, would 
have divided our attention with the busts of Socrates and Plato, The extraor- 
ninary breadth and hight of the forehead, the depth of arch in the brow, the 
fine symmetry of the features, the stamp of intellectuality and of benignity 
upon the face, would have commanded the homage we instinctively render to 
greatness. That homage is not in the least abated by the fact that this bust, 
which, if unknown, might stand unchallenged in the hall of the philosophers of 
antiquity, is known to be that of an ethical philosopher seated in the chair of 
Christian theology in aschool of the nineteenth century. For those who know 
what an intellect was enthroned within it, and what a soul looked out through 
its portals, the ages could add no weight of dignity to that brow. But the 
brain does not throb beneath this arch, the eyes do not speak from these sockets, 
the words of wisdom and of power will not flow from these lips ; and we turn 
away from the bust, to remember sadly, that all which it would picture is now 
cold as the marble of the sculptor. 

“Upon the wall of our study is a portrait, in which the engraver’s art has 
well preserved—what the sculptor cannot give—the life-expression of the same 
countenance. The forehead, the brow, the mouth, the symmetry of feature are 


* Memorial of N. W. Taylor, D.D. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1858. 8vo. 
pp. 43. 
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here, as given in the bust ; and beside, the eye illuminating the face, and speak- 
ing from the inner depths of the soul, and an outline of the person, showing a 
vigor of the muscular system proportionate to the development of the brain 
But this is the countenance in repose ; and years of study, and physical infirmi- 
ties, have traced upon it their ineffaceable ridges and depressions, This picture 
will not bring to us the man we seek. 

“ We go back a few days, and stand with venerable and reverend men—the 
teachers of our youth, the friends and counselors of riper years—by the yet un- 
closed coffin ; and look with lingering gaze ugon the repose of a great soul in 
death. All trace of labor and of suffering has passed away ; and that forehead 
in its serene majesty, and those lips with their voiceless sweetness, still ‘rule 
us from the sceptered urn.’ But in this very room, where the relation of Disci- 
ple was absorbed in the higher relation of Friend, and wherein familiar conver- 
sation, the Teacher and the Preacher were lost in a childlike enthusiasm for 
truth and its discoveries,—in this room so animated by his presence that he lives 
in its every object—we cannot accept the silent though majestic impress of 
death, as the permanent recollection of him whom we shall meet on earth no 
more. 

“ We go back a little earlier, to look upon that countenance made wan and 
sallow by disease, and to listen to that voice broken and hesitating through 
weakness and pain; and though the eye is not dim, nor the intellectual force 
abated, as he converts his bolstered bed into a didactic chair, and with clear 
discrimination and earnest emphasis recapitulates the grand points of Gospel 
truth elaborated in his lectures—we cannot bear to cherish the image of moral 
and intellectual strength overmastering physical weakness, as the abiding im- 
pression of the departed sage. 

“We must go back more than twenty years, and look upon him in his manly 
vigor, as with an eye that riveted whomsoever it glanced upon, and a voice that 
reverberated like a deep-toned bell, and an earnestness that glowed through 
every feature and fiber of the man, he first stirred our mind with the over- 
whelming argument and pathos of his sermons, or lifted us up into mid-heaven 
by the magnificent sweep and attraction of his lectures. An older pupil of his 
at our side, insists that to know Dr. Taylor as he was, we should be able to go 
back forty years, and listen to him as he came fresh from the pulpit of the 
Centre Church to the chair of Theology in Yale College ; that only his first 
elasscan fully appreciate his vigor of thought, his reach of intellect, and his 
power of inspiring others to tread with him the sublimest mysteries of divine 
truth, And one of his latest pupils insists, that no one ofall his thirty-six class- 
es could ever have known him‘ so fresh, so intimate, so earnest, so clear, so tho- 
rough, so profound, as did that little circle who gathered in his parlor to read 
together his lectures, and then listen to his exposition. There could be no high- 
er tribute to the intellectual and moral greatness of the teacher, than these ri- 
val claims of pupils nearly forty years apart, each to have known him best, and 
to have loved him most. No bust or picture can ever compare with the likeness 
cherished in these living hearts.” 
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New Publications. 


Songs of Yale. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 


In the excellence and variety of her Song Literature, Yale, if we 
mistake not, stands unrivalled. We are gratified at the evidence 
afforded that her motto in this department is Hzcelsior. Within the 
past five years, two editions of the “Songs of Yale” have been 
exhausted and a third called for. The collection before us, compiled 
by Edward C. Porter, of the Class of 1858, if, indeed, it can be called 
an edition of its predecessor, is materially improved. The arrangement 
is entirely new, and the selection, in the main, judicious. We meet 
most of our old favorities from “ Gandeamus” to * Audacia,” and 
many of those charming airs more recently introduced, as “ Lauriger,” 
“ Edite,” and “ Litoria,” which breathe so much of Student spirit that 
each stands for a host of sunny reminiscences. A few, also, that have 
fallen into disuse are here resuscitated, that they may regain the favor 
which their merit deserves, among which we notice the beautiful ode of 
Horace, commencing “ Integer vite.” We wish that this little pamphlet 
might become a text-book in the leisure moments of every Yalensian 
until its contents become the involuntary expression of his varying 
moods. 


We have also had recently put into our hands an account of the 
Proceedings at the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Fraternity, held in New York, June 24th and 25th, 1857 
It is put up with excellent taste, and contains, besides other matter, an 
Oration by Donald G. Mitchell, in his happiest style, and a Poem by 
William C. Williamson, both worthy of tlie occasion and the men. 
This issue is the first of its kind, and highly creditable to the organiza- 
tion. We understand that copies may be obtained from members of 
the Fraternity. 


Memorabilia Valensia. 


Tue following literary fragment was recently discovered among the floating 
papers of that faithful chronicler and laborious polygraphist, President Stiles. 
It was furnished to us through the kindness of our indefatigable friend, Mr. E. 
C. Herrick, a gentleman, by the way, whose historical acumen is only equalled 
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by his scientific accuracy. The Poem which President Stiles herein commemo- 
rates, was doubtless an ample return for the honor which occasioned its con- 
ception. It does not, however, appear to have been preserved, although from 
its having been printed, we would hazard the conjecture that it may yet be 
rescued from oblivion. Perhaps the last remaining copy of it is now quietly 
reposing under a medley of rejected trumpery in some ancient garret. If so; 
good betide the pious antiquarian who shall disinter it from its premature grave, 
and deposit it with all due observance in the Archives of our Alma Mater. 

Before leaving the subject, a brief notice of its author, Dr. Hubbard, may 
not be deemed inappropriate. He was born Nov. 30, 1703, at Nassau, or the Isle 
of Jamaica, W. I. His father, who was a Presbyterian minister there, died 
soon after, and his mother thereupon removed to Boston, where he received the 
rudiments of a good education at a grammar school. We next find the family 
at Hartford, where Mrs. Hubbard was married to Rev. Samuel Woodbridge. 
At the age of seventeen, her son became apprentice to a physician. In 1724, 
the same year in which his apprenticeship terminated, he married Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stevens. In the winter of 1726-7, he settled in New Haven, the same 
week that Rector Williams moved into the place. Here he spent the remainder 
of his days; he saw his children grow up around him, enjoyed the respect and 
esteenr of his fellow-townsmen, and died Oct. 80th, 1778, aged about 70 years, 
By a householder’s map of New Haven, in 1748, drawn by Gen. Wadsworth of 
Durham, we find that he resided on Chapel street, near the corner now occupied 
by the New Haven Hotel. 

Cum Senatus Academicus Coll. Yal. in Nov-Anglia comitiis publicis A. D- 
1730, regnante Georgio secundo, D. Johannem Hubbard, Medicum Neoportensem, 
Linguis Lat. et Graec. necnon Philosophia, Medicina, Poesi, Literisque politiori- 
bus eruditum, potissime Ingenii Vi spontaneoque cultu expolitum, honorario 
Laureae magistralis Gradu condonavisset ;—Ille Poema Benefactoribus Coll. Yal. 
commemorandis et in eorum Laudatione Scripsit, idemque Typis impressum 
Rectori et Curatoribus Academie pro Gratitudine sua dedicavit. Revéus 
Elisaeus Williams eo Tempore Rector amicissimus item et Medici hujusce famil- 
iarissimus, Poema Amici sui transmittebat Revé° D, Isaaco Watts Londino in Brit- 
annia, qui inde nuper Bibliothecae Yalensi Libros a se scriptos dedisset. Ile 
Theologus utique Poeta suavissimus, Musis sublimioribus tum sacris tum 
humanis, deditus et excultus, de hisce primitiis Anglo-Americanae Poesis expoli- 
tae nempe puraeque mire delectatum rescripsit; atque hocce Volumen seu 
Librum Poematum Lyricorum ejus, Amicitiae et Honoris ergo Viro ingenuo 
D. Hubbard ab Anglia remisit Chirographia sua inscriptum. 

Inter nuptias meas cum Filia sua primogenita D. Elizabetha Hubbard, Febr. 
10, 1757, Pater mihi dedit, et inter dandum dixit: “Hoc Munus a D. Watts 
olim mihi receptum, summi quem ab Hominibus acceperam Honoris Pignus 
existimavi. Senex ego idem transdoq.tibi summi et Honoris et Amicitiae meae 
Testimonium; quod ut ita de me accipias, custodires et semper memorares peto. 

Ezra Strives. 


At the risk of giving offense to our classical friends, we subjoin a translation 
pro bono pub. : 
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The Rector and Trustees of Yale College in New England, at their, Commence. 
ment Anniversary, A. D. 1730, in the reign of George II, conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts upon Dr. John Hubbard of New Haven, for his eminent 
attainments in the Latin and Greek languages, as well as in Philosophy, Medi- 
cine, Poetry and Belles-Lettres,—attainments chiefly due to his own native 
enthusiasm and unaided efforts. Whereupon, in testimony of his gratitude, he 
wrote a Poem in praise and commemoration of the Benefactors of Yale College, 
and caused it to be printed with an appropriate dedication. The Rev. Elisha 
Williams, who was Rector of the College at that time, being a very inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Hubbard’s, sent a copy of this poem London, to the 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts, who had but a short time before given some of his 
own published writings to the Library of Yale College. This eminent Theo. 
logian, himself a most rare poet, who had thoroughly imbibed the spirit 
of the sublimer Muses as well human as divine, responded that he had taken 
great pleasure in these first fruits of Anglo-American poetry, so polished 
and so pure,—and he moreover sent this volume or book of his own Lyrics, 
from England, inscribed with his own hand, ‘tothe worthy Dr. Hubbard, asa 
testimonial of friendship and respect.’ 

On the occasion of my marriage with Dr. Hubbard’s eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth, Feb. 10, 1757, he gave this book to me, with the following words: “ This 
volume, given to me by Dr. Watts many years ago, I have ever regarded asa 
token of higher consideration than had been hitherto accorded to me from 
among men. Now that I am old, I entrust it to you as a pledge of my friend- 
ship and my most sincere regard. As such receive it, I entreat you, guard it 
with diligence, and, above all, never forget its origin.” 


Ezea 


THE RIOT. 


In our Current Record we are called upon to chronicle another disgraceful and 
fatal affray in which certain of our number bore a conspicuous part. It origi- 
nated between the students, in a boarding club on the corner of Elm and High 
streets, and several members of Fire Engine Company No. 2, whose house is 
located on High street, near that of the Club, and came to a crisis on Tuesday 
evening, February 9th, when William Miles, Jr., a member of No. 2, received a 
pistol shot, from the effects of which he died soon after. 

It is not our province to enter into the specification of details, which a long 
and searching legal process has failed to establish beyond dispute, but which, as 
far as can be ascertained, are already familiar to our readers, and yet we cannot 
forbear a brief word of comment on an occurrence which, together with its 
melancholy precedents, must ever stund as a foul blot on the fair reputation of 
our institution and city. Without doubt blame rests on both sides, and neither 
party can altogether clear their skirts from the blood of the unhappy victim; 
but no wholesome practical results will follow unless in the circumstances of 
the case the prerogatives of each be so far defined as to determine where the 
charge of aggression properly belongs. We have no sympathy with that dog-in- 
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the-manger spirit that growls at the sound of a Student glee in the street, and 
regards it a sufficient pretext for an “ insulted populace” to raise a row. Out- 
door singing may be carried too far, and doubtless often is, but if immuni- 
ties are granted in any direction, it should be to the Student in his moments of 
relaxation. That the Firemen have manifested in some instances a quarrel- 
seeking disposition is entirely incontrovertible, but it by no means follows that 
this spirit has been met in the most manly way. No combination of cireum- 
stances can justify the carrying of deadly weapons to repel an insult, we will not 
say to protect life, and it has always seemed to us that this barbarous custom 
in the quiet City of New Haven, speaks more of bluster and bravado than of real 
courage or prudence. From the aggravated nature of the affair, we experienced 
a degree of sympathy with those whose feelings were so strongly and even in- 
dignantly expressed, which we are confident was common to a great portion of 
College, until extinguished by surprise and disgust at a set of scurrilous resolu- 
tions published upwards of a month after the transaction, which were a disgrace 
to the Department from which they purported to emanate. But we shall rejoice 
to let “ by-gones be by-gones,” especially as we trust all feelings of hostility 
and revenge have long since given place to very opposite sentiments, and many 
of both parties have learned that difficult but Heavenly lesson, “ Love your 
Enemies.” From an experience too dearly purchased, may all derive wisdom for 
the future, and by mutual concession and forbearance outlive old feuds in that 
harmony and concord which should ever subsist between a noble organization 
and an association of Gentlemen. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The regular elections were deferred one week to give place to a Lecture on 
Courage, delivered before the Literary Societies on Wednesday Evening, Feb. 
24th, at 8 o'clock, in the College Chapel, by Cartes W. Ex.iort, Esq., of this 
city. The Officers elected on the succeeding Wednesday Evening were as 
follows : 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President. 
Cuauncey Preston I. Sweet. 
Vice-President. 
Cuannine Rosert C. Hasket. 
Secretary. 
Cuartes P, Witson, Josern H. 
Vice-Secretary. 
Wituram Fow er, Isaac J. Post. 


The ballot for Vice President in Linonia being contested, it was repeated at 
the next meeting, on which occasion, Isaac Riey, the opposing candidate, with- 
drawing his name, the election, as originally announced, was confirmed by a 
unanimous vote. 
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PREMIUMS. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL PRIZES, 


lst Prize, with Gold Medal, Jostan W. G1sps. 
2d Prize, Joun LoveweEtt. 


SOPHOMORE PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


1st Division. 2d Division. 8d Division. 
lst Prize, Rosert 8. Davis, Luruer M. Jongs, E. Par, 
Witttam Jounston, 
od Prize { Joseru L. Danrets, Fow.er, { Jutivs H. Warp, 
| Cuartezs A. Bors, Samvuet R. Warrey, 


8d Prize, Atonzo B. Batt, Epwarp G. { Cuartes H. Owes, 


Lemvet T. Witoox. 


DEMISE OF K = ©. 


Nil de mortuis nisi bonum! Siema Tuera figuratively now rests in the 
“tomb of the Capulets.” Her death was “the foreseen sum of many a tedious 
fact.” The members, in consonance with the sad feelings excited by their 
bereavement, with perfect taste introduced the formule of proceedings at the 
burial, which, rumor says, is of Hibernian origin, in short, they had a “glorious 
wake.” 


STATUARY. 


Two elegant photographic representations of antique Statues, have been re- 
cently deposited in the Library of the Linonian Society. They were brought 
from Rome, and presented by Danret C. Girman, Esq., accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note, addressed to the President of the Society, which will afford a suffi- 
cient explanation of their character : 

Yate Correce Lisrary, 
January 7, 1858. 
Dear Sie: 
Allow me to present through you to the Library of the Linonian Society, 
the two photographs which are sent herewith. 

One represents the statue of Demosthenes in the Vatican collection at Rome, 
of which Mr. Bartholomew is making a marble copy for the Society. 

The other represents the statue of Minerva in the same collection, and will 
be interesting to those who identify that “blue eyed Goddess” with the fair 
patron of our Society. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Dantet C. 


Our readers will be gratified to learn that the two copies,—Demosthenes and 
Sophocles,—ordered in Rome last year for the Linonian Society, one of which 
is referred to in the foregoing note, are at length completed, and probably en 
route for America, as will appear by the following extract from a letter of the 
artist, E. 8. Bartholomew, Esq. : 
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Rome, Iraty, March 15, 1858. 
Mr. Dante C. Girman, 

My Dear. Sin :—The two copies from the Antique are at last finished in 
beautiful marble, but owing to a great scarcity of ships from Leghorn to New 
York or Boston, they will probably be detained at Leghorn until about the 12th 
of April. I have two handsome pedestals made for them, and they will all be 
shipped together. Just as soon as I can get bills of lading I shall send you one 
by mail. I have been much longer about the statues than I expected, as the 
difficulty of procuring a “ cast” of the Sophocles proved much greater than I 
anticipated. Icould not get any of my workmen to undertake to make them on 
their own account for the amount of money proposed. So I concluded to do 
them in the most economical way possible as regards the purchase of marble 
and the payment of workmen, and I think I have accomplished all that you 
desired. If they give satisfaction, as I have no doubt they will, I shall be 
pleased in having assisted you in carrying out your noble plan. 

I greatly regretted having to pass through New Haven without seeing you, 
but I was detained so long at Hartford, that I had not a moment for New York, 
where I had so many friends expecting visits from me. 

This winter has been a cold, unhealthy one here, and as yet there are nosigns 
of warm weather. The books of the Roman Observatory, show it to have been 
the coldest winter for more than an hundred years. At Florence they have 
skated on the Arno for months past. 

Rome has been overrun with Russians during the season, very few English 
and fewer Americans have succeeded in getting here. The Artists generally 
have done nothing. American travelers feel poor since the great financial diffi- 
culty. My Colossal Statue of Washington for Baltimore is finished, and on its 
way to the United States. My Eve will goin April * * * * 

E. S. Bartuotomew. 


ELECTION OF EDITORS. 


A meeting of the Junior Class was held on Wednesday, February 38, for the 
election of Editors for the Yale Literary Magazine for the year ensuing. 

It resulted in the choice of the following Board from the Class of 1859: 

Samuet Dorr Dansville, N. Y. 

Grorce Wuirerietp Fisuer, Worth White Creek, N. Y. 
Burton Norvett Harrison, New Orleans, La. 

Tuomas Raynesrorp Lounssury, Ovid, NW. Y. 

Asner Henry Witcox, Norwich, Conn. 

On the evening of Friday, March 12th, the “grand complimentary banquet ” 
was given by the newly elected to the retiring Editors. Our friends will rejoice 
to learn that there has been one “Table” which we have surrounded without 
the mental perturbation peculiar to our calling. In behalf of our initiated 
brethren we would say, if this is emblematic of the feast with which their 
readers are to be regaled, we bespeak for them a liberal and hearty patronage. 
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Evitor’s Table. 


All’s well that ends well.— Shak, 
Better late than never.—Old Saw, 


Eprrorrat Sanctum, 12 o’ctock, 

Kinp (?) Gentle(?) Considerate(?) Reader! Apology? No! Thou takest us 
by the beard; we take thee by the button-hole! Soft! Aside! A word in 
thine ear! 

The Printer is frantic! We shudder to confront him! His reproachful glances haunt us in 
our dreams! We have long tried to shun him, and had it not been for the regard we bear to 
thee, we should have cut his acquaintance forever; but the constraint of duty has overcome 
our shrinking terror, and we have become bold, yea, brazen, in thy behalf! But, pray! what 
mean those eight ghastly blanks on our books, prefixed with ? There! we almost 
uttered thy name! Surely, there was no mistake, we came by it honestly, even by thy consent! 
Hast forgotten? Are times hard? Oh! think of the Printer! Think of the Editor! Verb. 
Sap. Sat. 

Sanctum! This reminds us of a sacrilegious tirade, in a recent exchange, 
against the ated ies of our profession, wherein the “Sanctum,” 
“ Easy Chair,” “ Drawer,” “Franklin Stove,” aye, ‘ Devit,” are set down ina 
vulgar category of Editorial Humbugs! No ‘Sanctum!’ Shades of the Van- 
dals! we had hoped for more humane treatment from our associates in misery! 
Invade, in thy desperation, the sanctity of our private abode! Oh, by what 
refinement of torture must such evidence of depravity have been extorted! Out 
on such desecration ! 


Tantene animis ccelestibus irae? 

No ‘ Easy Chair!’ Poor outcast! Inthe name of Diogenes, the Cynic, throw 
up thy commission and seek a berth where thy teeming ills shall at least be for- 
gotten in the soothing luxury of a quiet Arm Chair, and thy heart be solaced by 
the more rational sentiment— 

“T love it! I love it! and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm chair ?” 

We have our Sanctum, and our Hasy Chair, thank our stars! We have our 
Drawer, which serves both as a cradle and coffin for our thick-coming (?) con- 
tributions! We have our Franklin Stove, with all its accompaniments, and even 
now its flickering blaze lights up the chambers of our imagination, with the 
cheering associations of many a half-forgotten reverie! We have, finally, our 
Devil, or rather, Confusion take him! he has us, and were his stealthy tread less 
expected, we should breathe freer! Nay, further, we have suspended in one 
corner of our Sanctum, a long pipe, albeit we don’t smoke; we keep it for the 
poetry of the thing! We have a social round table, a jaunty little cap, an old 
grey goose quill, with all their poetic associations, and withered be the hand 
that would detract the tithe of a hair from their refreshing romance! Recant! 
Recant! misguided Reformer! Seek more propitious surroundings, or lay aside 
the pen forever. 


We had anticipated a long and cosy chat with our friends, but it is only by 
dint of the utmost exertion that we can reserve space sufficient to make off with 
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a becoming show of formality, for we have a saddening word to speak ere we 
make our final bow. Our successors are appointed, and we are soon to commit 
our charge, we hope, to worthier hands, and while we doff our official robe, we 
are reminded of our proximity to that sadder leave-taking, whose chastening 
shadow begins to mellow the sunlight of our enjoyment. The matter of writing 
autographs which this occasion brings to our Senior friends, we think worthy of 
a passing note. We have an inveterate repugnance to collecting autographs 
for their own sake, and when we see an amateur autograph-collector, always 
think of the sage counsel of a distinguished cotemporary to an aspiring youth, 
who was making extensive application for the marks of great men, which was 
that “he bad better be trying to make his own mark.” But there seems tobe a 
peculiar propriety in the exchange of such a simple memento by classmates, to 
whom, in the stern conflicts of life, the memory of college days will be a talisman 
of consolation and success. We hope that the mere stereotype generality, 
“Your friend and classmate,” which seems to have gained currency from the er- 
roneous impression that nothing farther could properly be written to a classmate 
unless compliment and flattery,—which, in some cases, many are too honest to do, 
—will not prevail. No two classmates in college, have spent four years together, 
oreven half that period, without having some personal reminiscences, or at 
least, some topic of interest in common, ‘on which it will be pleasant to dwell in 
after life. May our parting words be suggestive as well as heart-felt. 

Tke steel engravings which are to accompany these Autographs, are the sub- 
ject of universal remark, whereat our vanity has been somewhat flattered. 
They are pronounced beautiful pictures, and all acknowledge that they are 
accurate likenesses. What's the inference? We submit the case to ’58, and the 
ladies, Apropos to this subject, we take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to an excellent view of Yale College, proofs of which have been 
forwarded to our Publisher, Mr. Pease, by whom it will soon be issued. We 
cannot in this connection forbear a word in relation to the old custom which 
we have revived in our present number by embellishing it with a portrait. 
On the covers of an early Volume of this Magazine, we find the following 
announcement: “Each volume will be enriched with one or more portraits of 
individuals distinguished in the annals of our Alma Mater.” This plan, if 
we mistake not, was kept up faithfully from Volume IV, containing President 
Day, to Volume XII, containing President Woolsey, after which, for some 
unknown cause, it was unfortunately suffered to fall into disuse, In reéstab- 

‘lishing this desirable custom, we are sure of the approbation of our patrons in 
presenting them with the portrait of one so universally beloved and revered as 
Professor Goodrich. 


Now then, clearing a little round spot on our table, and drawing up within 
arm’s length of our open Franklin, we have a confidential word to say 

To Conrrisurors.—We always approach this department with reluctance, 
lest we may sometimes say hard things, and thus identify ourselves with that 
class of petty scribblers with which College ground is infested, who are ever 
ready to dip their pen in gall to give pith to their otherwise insipid productions. 
We have before us an unprecedented quantity and variety of matter which 
may have rendered us somewhat fastidious. 
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“The great Men of Yale” was written with care, and, no doubt, a praise. 
worthy motive, but it is more of a Statement-of-Facts document than a Maga. 
zine Article, It is returned with our compliments. 

“Only a Dream” is on file for further examination. 

We have been favored with a poetic effusion, ‘‘ Written expressly for the 
Yale Literary Magazine,” by “ Altius.” It is entitled “ The Soul’s Summer,” of 
which we will treat our readers to a single couplet. The author seems to be 
describing the approach of Winter, and proceeds in this “strain sublime :” 

* His feathers scarce protect the cock from cold, 
The brooding—— 

We expected, in this connection, to be next introduced to the bustling matron 

of the poultry-yard, but imagine our chagrin on merely learning that 
“The brooding Cow (/) roams bounteous meads no more,” 

“Castles in the Air,” and “A Visit to Jerusalem and the Dead Sea,” for 
want of room we have transferred to our successor. 

A Sentimental Ditty, by “S.,” entitled “‘True Knowledge,” betrays quites 
susceptible nature, and that in very dainty terms. Hear him! 

I know a sparkling eye, | I know a little lip; 

How quick it is to spy, | How sweet it is to sip 

Yes! much quicker e’en than I, | From off that crimson lip, 
What I'd have— Kisses sweet— 


Twinkling like a star in heaven, It returns them without grief, 

Veiled in sadness it was given, Biushing, (as a maple-leaf 

As a talisman ’twas given, When its life-time now is brief,) 
Me to save— Mine to meet— 

Well I prize, (all eyes above,) Well I prize, (all lips above,) 

This dear eye of her I love. | This dear lip of her I love. 


We regret the necessity which onan us to defer “The Outlook,” till our 
next issue. All who have listened to the gentle “ May Whispers” in this Nun- 
ber—and who has not ?—will also regret that “ Place dela Concorde,” from the 
same pen, was crowded out. It shall appear in our next Number. 


The usual Exchanges are on our table, to which we are happy to add a new 
Magazine called “ The Collegiate Record,” conducted by the Students of West- 
ern Reserve; also, ‘The Denisonian,” from Granville, Ohio. Success attend 
them! 

While on a recent visit to Webster School, we were presented by the courte 
ous and obliging Principal, Mr. Kimball, with the first number of a spicy little 
sheet, called “ The Portfolio,” conducted entirely by the pupils. We are highly 
gratified at such a token of youthful enterprise, and shall watch its progres 
with interest. 


Our impulsive brother-Editor, who presided over our last issue, meekly 
requests us to make in his behalf a correction,—he probably meant confession, 
though out of regard to his tenderness o/ feeling, we refrained from question- 
ing him. The case is this. In his rash haste to affix the stigma of Laziness to 
his unsuspecting confrerés, he inadvertently omitted the name of Louis H. 
Baisrot, from the High Orations, in the list of Junior Appointments. In view 


_ of his manifest contrition, we hope our Junior friend will pardon our misguided 


aud erriug associate, as we have long since done from the fullness of our heart. 
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